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WE are not much addicted to prophecy. Cer- 
tain professors of the art have of late years 
sunk it into no slight degree of disrepute, by 
the ridiculous blunders into which it has led 
them, both in their political and literary 
capacities. But we will, nevertheless, for once 
ina way, Venture upon a prediction relative 
to the work the title of which stands at the 
head of this paper; namely, that Vivian Grey 
is destined to occupy no trifling share of the 
attention of all those favoured persons, whose 
habits at once permit and impel them to fill up 
aregular and allotted portion of their time in 
turning over the leaves of those numerous pi- 

t productions with which the press of the 
ti profusely teems. 

e shall not pretend to give a detailed 
account of this singular and original work ; 
ply, because it is so singular that we might 
not be successful in conveying to the reader 
any very satisfactory notion of it; but chiefly, 
because every body will read it who reads at 
all for amusement. We shall only say, there- 
fore, that Vivian Grey professes to depict the 
history of an ambitious young man, of first- 
rate talent, various accomplishments, and high 
fashion, cn his entry on the path of life; and 
that, besides developing the strong character 
of the hero himself, it presents the reader with 
sketches of all the persons with whom his 
views and adventures bring him into contact ; 
and that all those persons have the air of being 
depicted from living individuals, known toevery 
one who is acquainted with London, and mixes 
with its social Corinthian ‘architecture, be it 
genuine or spurious. The characters, indeed, 
seem to us to have more than “ the air” of 
being drawn from actual life: for that they 
are so drawn, and are even intended to be so 
considered, is pretty evident. But whether 

tan Grey and his friends and foes are real, 
or merely imaginary, certain it is that they 
awe drawn with great spirit, vividness, and 
truth: we are afraid they belong to a class of 
which we never can approve in literature 

portraits and satirical caricatures. 

But besides the characters introduced to the 
Teader’s aequaintance, and the events in which 
they are engaged, we are presented with nume- 
Tous opinions, anecdotes, bon-mots, &c. touch- 
ing many of the most prominent people ‘and 
pies of the day, in connexion with politics, 
literature, and fashionable life; and these are, 
for the most part, -hit off in a style that must 
attract notice, however different may be the 
sentiments of different readers as to the views 

are taken of the matters in hand. In 
thot, the writer of Vivian Grey is a person 
who saya whatever he has to say in the lan- 
Sage and with the air of a man conscions of 
his own powers, and practised enough to ven- 
lure saying what he likes in his own sharp and 

“tory manner. With respect to the plot, it 
‘naists simply ig the formation and develop- 


ment of a political intrigue, which is set on 
foot by the hero for the purpose of lifting him- 
self to place and power, and is baffled by the 
arts of a woman. But it is so slight and 
inartificial, that it has evidently only been 
devised as a vehicle for conveying the author’s 
views on life, character, and society. These 
views, however, are in the present work so 
limited, and the work itself is so short, that 
we must regard it more as an experiment on 
the public taste, to achieve popularity and to 
excite attention ; and if this be what its author 
has aimed at, he has certainly hit upon a right 
key. We shall now lay before the reader a few 
examples of the various kinds of matter to 
which we have alluded. 

Our first extract shall be, a specimen of the 
conversation of a fashionable drawing-room ; 
a rather favourable one, it must be con- 
fessed. This is, in fact, very lively rattle, with 
somewhat of the slang of fashionable life, and 
somewhat of the same high vulgarity in the 
language used by the author himself in his 
narrative. 

“¢ ¢ Miss Manvers, I think that you and I 
are the only faithful subjects in this Castle of 
Indolence. Here am I lounging on an otto- 
man, my ambition reaching only so far as the 
possession of a cigar, whose aromatic and 
circling wreathes, I candidly confess, I dare 
not here excite; and you, of course, much too 
knowing to be doing any thing on the first of 
August, save dreaming of races, archery feats, 
and county balls,—the three most delightful 
things which the country can boast, either for 
man, woman, or child.’—‘ Of course you ex- 
cept sporting for yourself; shooting especially, 
I suppose.’ — ‘* Shooting! oh! ah! there is 
such a thing. No, I’m no shot: not that I 
have not in my time cultivated a Manton; but 
the truth is, having, at an early age, mistaken 
my most intimate friend for a cock pheasant, 
I sent a whole crowd of ‘ fours’ into his face, 
and thereby spoilt one of the prettiest counte- 
nances in Christendom: so I gave up the figld. 
Besides, as Tom Moore says, J have so yyuch 
to do in the country, that, for my pagt, I 
really have no time for killing birds and jump- 
ing over ditches;—good work enough for 
any 4 squires, who must, like all others, 
havé their hours of excitement. Mine are of 
a different nature, and boast a different local- 
ity; and so, when I come into the country, 
‘tis for pleasant air, avd beautiful trees, and 
winding streams, things which, of course, those 
who live all the year round among do not 
suspect to be lovely and adorable creations. 
Don’t you agree with Tom Moore, Miss Man- 
vers ?°—‘ Oh,. of course! but I ghink it’s very 
improper, that habit that every one has of 
calling a man of such eminence as the author 
of Lalla Rookh, Tom Moore.’ —‘ I wish he 
could but hear you! But suppose I were to 
quote My. Moore, or Mr. Thomas Moore, 
would you have the most distant conception 
whom I meant? No, no, certainly not. By 
the by, did you ever hear the pretty name 





they gave him at Paris ?—_° No; what was it ?” 
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— ‘ One day Moore and Rogers went to call 
on Denon. Rogers gave their names" tothe 
Swiss, Monsieur Rogers et Monsieur Moore. 
The Swiss dashed open the library do@j, and, 
to the great surprise of the illustridfis anti- 
quary, announced, Monsieur l’Amputt While 
Denon was doubting whether the“ God of Love 
was really paying him a visit or ‘not, Rogers 
entered. I should like to havé seen Denon’s 
face !’—* And Monsieur Denon did take a por- 
trait of Mr. Rogers as Cupid, IT believe, Mr. 
Grey ?? —‘* Come, madam, ‘ no scandal about 
Queen Elizabeth, I hope.’ Mr. Rogers is one 
of the most elegant-minded men in the country.’ 
—‘ Nay! don’t lecture me with such a riant 
face, or else all your morale will be utterly 
thrown away.’—‘ Ah! ‘you have Retsch’s 
Faust there. I did not’ expect on a drawing- 
room table at Chateau Desir, to see any thing 
so old, and so excellent. I thought the third 
edition of Tremaine would be’a very fair speci- 
men of your ancient literature, and Major 
Denham’s hair-breadth ‘scapes of your modern. 
There was an excellent story about town, on 
the return of Denham and Clapperton. The 
travellers took different routes, in order to ar- 
rive at the same point of destination. In his 
wanderings, the Major came unto an unheard. 
of lake, which, with a spirit which they of the 
Guards surely approved, he christéned ‘ Lake 
Waterloo.’ Clapperton artived a ‘few days 
after him; and the pool was immediately re- 
baptised ‘ Lake Trafalgar.’ There was a hot 
quarrel in consequence. Now, if I had been 
there, I would have arranged matters by pro. 
posing, as a title to meet the views of all 
parties, ‘ The United Service Lake.’ ’—* That 
would certainly have been very happy.’ **** ** 
* You would not call these exactly pros: 
of innocence ?’ said Vivian, turning over 
of Stewart Newton's —— ee 
fi raphed. ‘ Newton, I suppose, 
Wontet Montague, is of opinton, that the face 
is not the most beautiful part of womtan ;’ at 
least, if I am to judge from these elaborate 
ancles. Now the countenance of this Donna, 
forsooth, has a drowsy placidity worthy of the 
easy chair she is lolling in, and yet her ancle 
would not disgrace the contorted frame of the 
most pious Faquir.’—‘ Well! I’m an admirer 
of Newton’s paintings.’—‘ Oh! so am I. He’s 
certainly a cleverish fellow, but rather too much 
among the blues; a set, of whom, I wduld ven- 
ture to say, Miss Manvers knoweth little 
about.’—* Oh, not the least! Mamma does not 
visit that way. What are they ?’—‘ Oh, very 
powerful people ! though Mamma does not visit 
that way. They live chiefly about Cumberland 
Gate, Their words are Ukases as far as: Curzon 
Street, and very Devretals in the general vici- 
nity of May Fait ; but you shall have a further 
description another time. . How those rooks 
bore! I have staying with ancient families ; 
you're always cawed to death. If ever you 
write a novel, Miss Manvers, mind you have a 
rookery in it. Since ine and Washing- 
ton Irving, nothing willgo down without.’— 





‘Oh! by the by, Mr. Grey, who is the author 


‘ 
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of Tremaine ?’?—‘ I'll tell you who is not.’— 
¢* Who ??—‘ Mr. Ogle.’—‘ But, really, who is 
the author ?,—* Oh ! I'll tell in a moment. 
It’s either Mr. Ryder, or Mr. Spencer Perciyal, 
or Mr. Dyson, or Miss Dyson, or Mr. Bowles, 
or the Duke of Buckingham, or Mr. Ward, or 
a young Officer in the Guards, or an old Clergy- 
man in the North of England, or a middle- 
aged Barrister on the Midland Circuit.’-— 
* You’re really so giddy, Mr. Grey :—I wish 
you could get me an autograph of Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving; I want it for a particular 
friend.’—‘ Give me a pen and ink; I'll write 
you one immediately.’—‘ Oh! Mr. Grey.’— 
* There ! now you’ve made me blot Faustus.’— 
At this moment the room-door suddenly open- 
ed, and as suddenly shut. ‘* Who was that, 
Mr. Grey.’-—‘ Mephistophiles, or Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine ; one or the other,—perhaps Loth.’— 
‘ Mr. Grey !"—* What do you think of Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, Miss Manvers?’—‘ Oh! 

think her a very amusing woman, a very clever 
woman, a very —but—’ * But, what ?’—* But 
I can’t exactly make her out.’—‘ Nor I, nor I 
—she’s a dark riddle; and, although I am a 
very (Edipus, I confess I have not yet un- 
ravelled it. Come, there’s Washington Irving’s 
autograph for you; read it, isn’t it quite in 
character ? Shall I write any more? One of 
Sir Walter’s, or Mr. Southey’s, or Mr. Mil- 
man’s, or Mr. D’Israeli’s ? or shall I sprawl a 
Byron ??—‘ Mr. Grey! I really cannot patro- 
nize such unprincipled conduct. You may 


make me one of Sir Walter’s, however.’—‘ Poor 
Washington, poor Washington !’ said Vivian, 
writing ; ‘ I knew him well in London. He 
always slept at dinner. One day as he was 


dining at Mr. Hallam’s, they took him, when 
asleep, to Lady Jersey’s rout ; and, to see the 
Sieur Geoffrey, when he opened his eyes in the 
illumined saloons, was really quite admirable ! 
quite an Arabian tale !’—‘ Oh, how delightful ! 
I should have so liked to have seen him! He 
seems quite forgotten now in England. How 
came we to talk of him ?’—‘ Forgotten—oh ! 
he spoilt his elegant talents in writing German 
and Italian twaddle with all the rawness of a 
Yankee. He ought never to have left America, 
at. least: in literature :—there was an uncon- 
tested and glorious field for him. He should 
have been managing Director of the Hudson 
Bay Com ,» and lived all his life among the 
beavers.’—‘ I think there’s nothing more plea- 
sant, Mr. Grey, than talking over the season 
in the country, in August.’ ‘ Nothing more 
agreeable, It was dull, though, last season, 
very dull; I think the game cannot be kept 
going another year. If it wasn’t for the general 
election, we really must have a war for variety’s 
sake. Peace gets quite a bore. Every body 
you dine with commands a good cuisine, and 
gives you twelve different wines, all perfect. 
And as for Dr. Henderson, he is the amateur 
importer for the whole nation. We cannot 
bear this any longer ; all the lights and shadows 
of life are lost. The only good thing I heard 
this year, was a ancient gentlewoman going 
up to Gunter, and asking him for ‘ the receipt 
for that white stuff,’ pointing to his Roman 
punch. I, who am a great man for receipts, 
gave it her immediately: ‘ One hod of mortar 
to one bottle of Noyau.’—* Oh, that was too 
bad! and did she thank you ??—‘ Thank me ? 
ay, truly ; and pushed a card into my hand, se 
thick and sharp that it cut through my glove. 
I wore my arm in ashing for a month after- 
wards."—* And what was the card ?’—‘ Oh, 
need not loak’8d arch! The old lady was 

not even a faithJess duenna. It was an invita- 
tion to an assembly, or something of the king, 
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at a locale, somewhere, as Theodore Hook, or 
John Wilson Croker, would say, * between 
Mesopotamia and Russell-square.’-—‘ Do you 
know Mr. Croker, Mr. Grey ?’—‘ Not in the 
least. I look upon Mr. Croker and myself as 
the two sublimest men in the United Kingdom. 
When we do meet, the interview will be in- 
teresting.’ ” 

This ‘‘ somewhat smacks” of the literary 
writer: and were we not assured in these days, 
when authors are great folks, and great folks 
are authors, that the terms author and noble- 
man are synonymous, we should have a sinister 
idea that the class of the author of Vivian Grey 
was a little betrayed by his often recurrence to 
topics of this sort, about which the mere man of 
fashion knows nothing, and cares less. Again, 
after a rather unsupported attaek upon Mr. 
Stewart Rose, under the name of Mr. Puff, for 
his Ariosto and History of Monkeys, the latter 
being fair game, the former fair literature, we 
read—‘‘ * Another failure among the booksellers 
to-day !’—‘ Indeed! Literature, I think, is at 
a low ebb.’—‘ Certainly. There is nothing like 
a fall of stocks to affect what it is the fashion 
to style the literature of the present day—a 
fungus production, which has flourished from 
the artificial state of our society——the mere 
creature of our imaginary wealth. Every body 
being very rich, has afforded to be very literary 
—books being considered a luxury almost as 
elegant and necessary as ottomans, bonbons, 
and pier-glasses. Consols at 100 were the 
origin of all book societies. The stockbrokers’ 
ladies took off the quarto travels, and the hot. 
pressed poetry. They were the patronesses of 
your patent ink and your wire-wove paper. 
That is all passed. Twenty per cent difference 
in the value of our public securities from this 
time last year—that little incident has done 
more for the restoration of the old English 
feeling, than all the exertions of Church and 
State united. Oh! there is nothing like a fall 
in consols to bring the blood of our good people 
of England into cool order. It’s your grand 
state medicine — your veritable doctor San- 
grado !’—‘ A fall in stocks! and halt! to ‘the 
spread of knowledge!’ and ‘the progress of 
liberal principles,’ is like that of a man too late 
for post-horses. A ‘fall in stocks! and where 
are your London Universities and your Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, and your new docks? 
Where your philosophy, your philanthropy, 
and your competition? National prejudices 
revive as national prosperity decreases. If the 
consols were at sixty, we should be again bel- 
lowing, God save the King! eating roast beef, 
and ‘damning the French.’—‘ And you imagine 
literature is equally affected, Grey ?’—‘ Clearly. 
We were literary, because we were rich. Amid 
the myriad of volumes which issued monthly 
from the press, what one was not written for 
the mere hour? It is all very well to buy 
mechanical poetry, and historical novels, when 
our purses have a plethora; but now, my dear 
fellow, depend upon it, the game is up. We 
have no scholars now — no literary recluses — 
no men who ever appear to think. ‘ Scribble, 
scribble, scribble,’ as the Duke of Cumberland 
said to Gibbon, should be the motto of the 
mighty ‘nineteenth century.” * * * 
‘We certainly want a master-spirit to set us 
right, Grey. Scott, our second Shakspeare, we, 
of course, cannot expect to step forward to direct 
the public mind: he is too much engaged in 
delighting it. Besides, ne is not the man for it : 


he is not a /itéérateur. We want Byron.’ —| p 


* Ah! there was the man! And that such a 
man should be lost to us, at the very moment 


that he had begun to discover why it had pleased 
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the Omnipotent to have endowed him with such 
powers !’‘ If one thing was more characteristic 
of Byron’s mind than another, it was his strong, 
shrewd, common sense—his pure, ed 
sagacity.”* You knew the glorious being, [ 
think, Cleveland??—‘* Well; I was slightly 
acquainted with him when in England ; slight. 
ly, however, for I was then very young. But 
many years afterwards I met him in Italy. It 
was at Pisa, just before he left for Genoa. | 
was then very much struck at the alteration in 
his appearance.’—* Indeed !’—‘ Yes ; his face 
was very much swollen, and he was getting fat. 
His hair was grey, and his countenance had 
lost that spiritual expression which it once s 
eminently possessed. His teeth were decaying; 
and he said, that if ever he came to England, it 
would be to consult Wayte about them. I cer. 
tainly was very much struck at his alteration 
for the worse. Besides, he was dressed in the 
most extraordinary manner.’ —‘ Slovenly ?’— 
‘Oh! no, no, no; in the most dandified style 
that you can conceive; but not that of an 
English dandy either? He had on a magnifi. 
cent foreign foraging cap, which he wore in the 
room, but his grey curls were quite perceptible; 
and a frogged surtout ; and he had a large gold 
chain round his neck, and pushed into his waist. 
coat pocket. I imagined, of course, that a glass 
was attached to it; but I afterwards found that 
it bore nothing but a quantity of trinkets. He 
had also another gold chain tight round his 
neck, like a collar.” —‘ How extraordinary! 
And did you converse much with him ?’—‘I 
was not long at Pisa, but we never parted, and 
there was only one subject of conversation— 
England, England, England. I never met a 
man in whom the maladie du pays was s0 
strong. Byron was certainly at this time rest- 
less and discontented. He was tired of his 
dragoon captains and pensioned poetasters, and 
he dared not come back to England with, what 
he considered, a tarnished reputation. His 
only thought was of some desperate exertion to 
clear himself. It was for this he went to 
Greece. When I was with him, he was in 
correspondence with some friends in England, 
about the purchase of a large tract of land in 
Columbia. He affected a great admiration of 
Bolivar.‘—* Who, by the by, is a great man.’ 
— ‘ Assuredly.’—* Your acquaintance with 
Byron must have been one of the most gratify. 
ing incidents of your life, Cleveland ?’—*‘ Cer- 
tainly ; I may say with Friar Martin, in Goew. 
of Berlichingen, ‘ The sight of him touched 
my heart. It isa pleasure to haveseen a great 
man.’ ’—‘ Hobhouse was a very faithful friend 
to him ??—* His conduct has been beautiful; 
and Byron had a thorough affection for him, in 
spite of a few squibs, and a few drunken 
speeches, which damned good-natured friends 
have always been careful to repeat.’” 

We will now shew the reader our author's 
mode of introducing his portraits, leaving it to 
others to discover any likenesses that may exist 
inthem. “Lhe scene of the following “ arrival” 
is the castle of the Marquis of Carabas, one of 
the principal persons who figure in our young 
hero’s adventures. 

“ Mrs. Million arrived, and kept her pro- 
mise ; only three carriages and four! Out of 
the first descended the mighty lady herself, 
with some noble friends, who formed the most 
distinguished part of her suite: out of the se- 
cond came her physician Dr. Sly ; her toad- 
eater, Miss Gusset; her secretary, and her 
age. The third carriage bore her groom 0 
the chambers, and three female attendants. 
There were only two men servants to ¢ac 





equipage ; nothing could be more moderate, 
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or, as Miss Gusset said, ‘in better taste.’ 
Mrs. Million, after having granted the mar- 
quis a private interview in her private apart- 
ments, signified her imperial intention of dining 
in public, which, as she had arrived late, she 
trusted she might do in her travelling dress. 
The marquis kotooed like a first-rate mandarin, 
and vowed ‘ that her will was his conduct.’ 

“ The whole suite of apartments was thrown 
open, and was crowded with guests. Mrs. 
Million entered ; she was leaning on the mar- 
quis’s arm, and in a travelling dress, namely, 
acrimson silk pelisse, hat and feathers, with 
diamond ear-rings, and a rope of gold round 
her neck. A train of about twelve persons, 
consisting of her noble fellow-travellers, toad- 
eaters, physicians, secretaries, &c. &c. &c. fol- 
lowed. The entrée of his Majesty could not 
have created a greater sensation than did that 
of Mrs. Million. All fell back. Gartered 
peers, and starred ambassadors, and baronets 
with titles older than the creation, and squires, 
to the antiquity of whose blood chaos was a 
novelty—all retreated, with eyes that scarcely 
dared to leave the ground: even Sir Planta- 
genet Pure, whose family had refused a peerage 
regularly every century, now, for the first 
time in his life, seemed cowed, and, in an 
awkward retreat to make way for the ap- 

ing presence, got entangled with the 
Mameluke boots of my Lord Alhambra. 
At last a sofa was gained, and the great 
lady was seated, and the sensation having 
somewhat subsided, conversation was resumed ; 
and the mighty Mrs. Million was not slightly 
abused, particularly by those who had bowed 
lowest at her entrée; and now the Marquis of 
Carabas, as was wittily observed by Mr. Sep- 
timus Sessions, a pert young barrister, ‘ went 
the circuit,’ that is to say, made the grand tour 
of the suite of apartments, making remarks to 
every one of his guests, and keeping up his in- 
fluence in the county.” 

A portion of the e¢ cetera here will let our 

readers into the character of the work a little 
more, 
“* Why, Ernest Clay,’ said Mr. Buckhurst 
Stanhope, ‘I thought Alhambra wore a turban 
—I'm quite disappointed.‘—‘ Not in the coun- 
try, Stanhope ; here, he only sits cross-legged 
on an ottoman, and carves his venison with an 
ataghan.’* Well, I’m glad he doesn’t wear a 
turban—that would be bad taste, I think,’ said 
Fool Stanhope. ‘ Have you read his poem 2” 
—‘A little. He sent me a copy, and as I’min 
the habit of lighting my cigar or so occasionally 
with a leaf, why I can’t help occasionally seeing 
aline—it seems quite first-rate.’-—‘ Indeed,’ 
said Fool Stanhope,‘ I must get it.’-—‘* My dear 
Paff! I’m quite glad to find you here,’ said 
Mr. Cayenne, a celebrated reviewer, to Mr. 
Parthenopex Puff, a small Jittérateur, and 
smaller wit. ‘ Have you seen Middle Ages 
lately ?°‘ Not very lately,’ drawled Mr. Par- 
thenopex. ‘I breakfasted with him before I 
left town, and met a Professor Bopp there, a 
very interesting man, and Principal of the cele- 
brated University of Heligoland, the model of 
the London.’—* Ah ! indeed ! talking of the 
London,—is Foaming Fudge to come in for 
Westmoreland ?? —‘ Doubtless! Oh! he’s a 
prodigious fellow ! What do you think Booby 
says? he says, that Foaming Fudge can do 
more than any man in Great Britain: that he 
had one day to plead in the King’s Bench, 
Spout at a tavern, speak in the house, and fight 
4 duel—and that he found time for every thing 
but the last.’ 

The reader wil] have already observed that 
our author's style has no slight tendency to- 


wards the satirical. He can, however, give us 
better nature; and we quote, in conclusion, a 
scene which has pleased us much. 

** As Vivian was returning home, he in- 
tended to look in at a pretty cottage near the 
park, where lived one John Conyers, an honest 
husbandman, and a great friend of Vivian's. 


essential service to our hero, when a vicious 


some ugly tricks, had nearly terminated his 
mortal career. * Why are you crying so, my 
boy ?? asked Vivian of a little Conyers, who 
was sobbing bitterly at the cottage door. He 
was answered only with desperate sobs. ‘ Is 
your father at home ?’— ‘ Oh, *tis your ho- 
nour !’ said a decent-looking woman, who came 
out of the cottage ; ‘ I thought they had come 
back again.’—* Come back again ! why, what’s 
the matter, dame ?’—‘ Oh! your honour, 
we’re in sad distress; there’s been a seizure 
this morning, and I’m mortal fear’d the good 
man’s beside himself!’ —* Good Heavens! 
why did’nt you come to the castle? The mar- 
quis surely never gave orders for the infliction 
of this misery.” ‘ Oh! your honour, we a’nt 
his lordship’s tenants no longer ; there’s been 
a change for Purley Mead, and now we’re Lord 
Mounteney’s people. John Conyers has been 
behind-hand ever sin he had the fever, but 
Mr. Sedgwick always gave time: but Lord 
Mounteney’s gem’man says the system's bad, 
and so he’ll put an end to it ; and so all’s gone, 
your honour ; all’s gone, and I’m mortal fear’d 
the good man’s beside himself.’ —‘* And who’s 
Lord Mounteney’s man of business ??—‘ Mr. 
Stapylton Toad,’ sobbed the good dame. ‘ Here, 
boy, leave off crying, and hold my horse; keep 
your hold tight, but give him rein, he’ll be 
quiet enough then. I'll see honest John, dame 
Conyers.’—‘ I’m sure your honour’s very kind ; 
but I’m mortal fear’d the good man’s beside 
himself, and he’s apt to do very violent things 
when the fit’s on him. He has’nt been so bad 
since young Barton behaved so wickedly to his 
sister,” —* Never mind! I'll see him; there’s 
nothing like a friend’s face in the hour of sor. 
row.’ —‘ I wouldn’t advise your honour,’ said 
the good dame, with a fearful expression of 
countenance ; ‘it’s an awful hour when the 
fit’s on him ; he know’s not friend or foe, and 
scarcely seems to know me, your honour.’— 
* Never mind, never mind, I'll see him.’ ' Vi- 
vian entered the cottage, — but, oh! the scene 
of desolation who shall describe? The room 
was entirely stripped, literally of every thing ; 
there was nothing left, save the bare white. 
washed walls, and the red tiled flooring. The 
room was darkened; and seated on an old 
block of wood, which had been pulled out of 
the orchard since the bailiff had left, was John 
Conyers. The fire was out, but his feet were 
still among the ashes. His head was buried in 
his hands, and bowed down nearly to his knees, 
The eldest girl, a fine sensible child of about 
thirteen, was sitting with two brothers on the 
floor in a corner of the room, motionless, their 
faces grave, and still as death, but tearless. 
Three young children, of an age too tender to 
know grief, were acting unmeaning gambols 
near the door. ‘ Oh! pray beware, your ho- 
nour,’ earnestly whispered the poor e, as 
she entered the cottage with the visitor. Vivian 
walked up with a silent step to the end of 
the room where John Conyers was sitting. 
He remembered this little room, when he 
thought it the very model of the abode of an 
English husbandman. The neat row of plates, 
aol the well-scoured utensils, and the fine ald 





Dutch clock, and the ancient and amusing 
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ballad, purchased at some neighbouring fair, 
or of some itinerant biblio; inned 


and pinn 

* John 
was no 
answer, nor did the miserable man appear in 
the slightest degree to be sensible of Vivian's 
presence. ‘* My good John Conyers!" The 


This man had, about a fortnight ago, been of|man raised his head from his resting place, 


and turned to the spot whence the voice pro- 


horse, which he was endeavouring to cure of| ceeded. There was such an unnatural fire in 


his eyes, that Vivian’s spirit almost quailed. 
Any one, but Vivian Grey, would have fled 
the house. His alarm was not decreased when 
he perceived that the master of the cottage did 
not recognise him. The fearful stare was, 
however, short ; and again the sufferer’s face 
was hid. The wife was advancing, but Vivian 
waved his hand to her to withdraw, and she 
accordingly fell into the back ground; but her 
fixed eye did not leave her husband for a se- 
cond. * John Conyers, it is your friend, Mr. 
Vivian Grey, who is here,” said Vivian.— 
‘Grey!’ moaned the husbandman, ‘Grey ! 
who is he??—‘ Your friend, John Conyers. 
Do you quite forget me?’ said Vivian ad. 
vancing, and with a tone which Vivian Grey 
could alone assume.—‘ I think I have seen you, 
and you were kind ;’ and the face was again 
hid.—‘ And always will be kind, John Conyers. 
I have come to comfort you. I thought that a 
friend’s voice would do you good in this hour 
of your affliction. Come, come, my good Cod- 
yers, cheer up, my man!’ and Vivian dare not 
touch him. His hand was not repulsed. * Do 
you remember what good service you did me 
when I rode white-footed Moll. Oh! John 
Conyers, when the mare was plunging on the 
hill-top, I was much worse off than you are 
now; and yet, you see, a friend came and 
saved me. You must not give way so, my 
good fellow. After all, a little management 
will set every thing right ;’ and he took the 
husbandman’s sturdy hand. John Conyers 
looked wildly round, but the unnatural fire 
that had glistened in his eyes was extinguished. 
* I do remember you,” he faintly cried; ‘ I do 
remember you. You were always very kind.” 
-—‘ And always will be, I repeat, John Con- 
yers; at least to friends like you, Come, 
come, there’s a man, cheer up and look about 
you, and let the sunbeam enter your cottage :” 
and Vivian beckoned to the wife to open the 
closed shutter. Conyers stared around him, 
but his eye rested only on bare walls, and the 
big tear coursed down his hardy cheek. ‘ Nay, 
never mind, man!’ said Vivian, ‘ we'll soon 
have chairs and tables again, And as for the 
rent, think no more about that at present.” 
The husbandman looked up to Heaven, and 
then burst into the most violent hysterics. 
Vivian could scarcely hold down the powerful 
and convulsed frame of Conyers on his rugged 
seat; but the wife advanced from the back of 
the room, and her husband’s head rested 
against her bosom. Vivian held his honest 
hand, and the eldest girl rose unbidden from 
her silent sorrow, and clung to her father’s 
knee. ‘* The fit is over,” whispered the wife. 
‘ There, there, there’s a man, all is now well ;” 
and Vivian left him resting on his wife’s 
bosom. ‘ Here, you eephy booted rascal, 
scamper down to the village immediately, and 
bring up a basket of smething to eat; and 
tell Morgan Price, that Mr. Grey says he’s to 
send up a couple of beds, and some chairs here 
immediately, and some plates and dishes, and 
every thing else, and don’t forget a bottle of 
wine ;’ so saying, Vivian flung the urchin 
sovereign.‘ And now, dame Conyers, for 
Heaven’s sake! light the fire, As fur the 
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rent, John Conyers, do not waste this trifle on 


that,’ whispered Vivian, slipping his purse 
into his hand; ‘for I’ll see Stapylton Toad, 
and get time. Why, woman, you'll never 
strike a light, if your tears drop so fast into 
the tinder-box. Here, give itme. You're not 
fit for work to-day. And how’s the trout in 
Ravely Mead, John, this hot weather ? You 
know you never kept your promise with me. 
Oh! you’re a sad fellow! There! there’s a 
spark! I wonder why old Toad didn’t take 
the tinder-box. . It’s a very valuable piece of 
property, at least to us. Run and get me 
some wood, that’s a good boy. And so white- 
footed Moll’s past all recovery ? Well, she was 
a pretty creature! There, that will do fa- 
mously,’ said Vivian, fanning the flame with 
his hat. * See, it mounts well! And now, 
God bless you all! for I’m an hour too late, 
and must scamper for my very life.’ ” 

This work being of only two too short 
volumes, it would not be fair to trespass upon 
it for more extracts. We shall, therefore, take 
leave of it by saying that it includes some ex- 
tremely spirited sketching, both of character 
and opinion, and that it cannot fail to create a 
general curiosity as to the future productions 
of its author. Who that author is, we cannot 
even guess, beyond the suspicion of which we 
have already disburdened ourselves. It is 
just one of the things of the times, and for the 
times: and as we are not quarterly reviewers, 
we cannot afford to go into laboured criticisms 
upon the novels of the hour. 





Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity : 
in which the Leading Arguments of the best 
Authors are arranged, developed, and con- 
nected with each other: for the Use of Young 
Persons and Theological Students. 12mo. 
pp- 409. London, 1826. “Longman and Co. 

We have been exceedingly t arncaqus by the 
rusal of this book, which performs.more than 

it promises, since it contains much that may be 
strictly called original in point of argument; 
and the whole is arranged in a form sufficiently 
new to be impressive, although its claims to 
attention are modestly placed on the names and 
writings of those great men who have, in many 
different ages, laboured to the same purpose. 
The work appears to us the more meritorious, 
from our gathering that the author is a young 
and imaginative man, who has, for conscience 
sake, forsaken the more flowery paths of litera- 
ture, that he might trace, in many a forgotten 
tome, the records of the wise and good, or the 
learned and powerful, for the purpose of elicit. 
ing those truths he desires to establish. 

The particular aim of this writer seems to be 
to establish the leading facts of Christianity 
upon the testimony of its adversaries. The 
peculiar character of the work is that of taking 
nothing for granted—of simply observing “that 
Christianity exists,” and thence inquiring how 
it arose, what difficulties impeded its progress, 
what is its present state, &c. 

The first three Conversations are introduc- 
tory; the fourth and fifth go to proving facts 
from the admission of opponents; the three 
following examine the books held sacred by 
Christians, their importance, origin, and credi- 
bility,—and deduce, from this examination, a 
cansiidien that the truth of Christianity is 
established, if no proof against it can be obtained 
from other sources. Afterwards the question 
is taken up on the ground of Christianity being 
founded on Judaism, which leads to an inquiry 
into the books of the Old Testament, and the 
two religions are examined in connexion with 
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each other. Thence they proceed to investigate 
the internal evidence of the divine origin of 
Christianity, as displayed in its capability of 
universal extension and permanent duration. 


of the miracles, the prophecies, and every other 
subject connected with the principal topic, are 
carefully inspected, and ably developed. 

These Conversations are carried on between 
a father and his son and daughter, in an easy, 
and by no means inelegant, style ; many quota- 
tions from the works of old and standard 
authors are given very happily, not only as 
authority, but as offering an agreeable variety. 
The work is indeed admirably calculated for a 
very numerous class of readers, who will find 
in it very extensive reading well compressed, 
and much sound reasoning offered in a shape 
which neither fatigues the memory nor harasses 
the understanding. It is indeed given as a 
sensible and affectionate father would offer the 
most momentous truths to his own offspring— 
in plainness and sincerity; but yet with that 
solicitude to carry conviction, which would 
occasion him to leave no point untouched, to pour 
out all the accumulated knowledge which time 
and opportunity had enabled him to treasure, 
and a sound judgment taught him to arrange. 

As-a specimen of the style, we subjoin an 
extract from the twelfth Conversation, which 
thus treats of the Resurrection :— ; 

‘* Mr. B. The fact seems, however, beyond 
the reach of human power to disturb. The 
New Testament statement of the resurrection 
accounts satisfactorily for that which without 
it is unaccountable. The Jewish account of 
the body being stolen whilst, the guards sta- 
tioned to watch at the sepulchre were asleep, is 
palpably absurd: the body never could be pro- 
duced or traced, nor has any tolerable account 
yet been drawn up more probable. If the 
resurrection had not taken place, there was no 
reason why the disciples should propagate this 
new faith; they were Jews, and must have 
looked for another; they were poor and un- 
learned men, wholly unequal to contending 
with the power of the state, and must have 
been more disposed to let the matter be for- 
gotten than to expose themselves for one who 
had disappointed their expectations. On this 
great fact every one can judge: all parties 
agree that the Founder of this religion was put 
to death ; all agree that his first followers were 
taken from very low stations; all agree that, 
from the time assigned for his resurrection, the 
exertions of his followers were great and suc- 
cessful, beyond any thing in the history of 
mankind. It is also certain that from them we 


have received the only system of professedly 
revealed religion capable of universal dissemina- 
tion—and adapted for every age—which has yet 
been produced ; that this alone contains a perfect 
morality, and motives sufficiently powerful to 


affect all ranks and stations in life. We also 
know that to transmit this to us they endured 
the heaviest afflictions, and closed lives of the 
most arduous exertion by painful and igno- 
minious deaths; and to the last persisted in 
giving the same account, and made the fact of 
the resurrection of their Lord their great 
ground of consolation, as they had ever made it 
the great motive for action. Now, under all 
these circumstances, who will venture to reject 
their testimony ? who will be so affectedly in- 
credulous as to doubt the truth of that thus 
solemnly assured to him, and yet be so grossly 
credulous as to‘bélieve that a dozen fishermen 
and the like, in a despised corner of a despised 
province of the Roman empire, totally destitute 





of all outward help, could project and execute 


area . eens ee 
such a project as the overthrow of the various 


religions which were held throughout its terrj. 

tory, though interwoven with the state, with 

domestic life, and with the recollections of past 
lory ? 


In the course of the conversation, the evidence | glory 


“ Beatrice. It cannot be: their statement 
must be true. 

“ Mr. B. But if any Jew, or set of Jews, had 
intellect to project such an undertaking, would 
they not also have something like common 
sense in conducting it? Would they attempt 
the most arduous of all schemes by the very 
means likely to ruin it? Wherever was there 
a false religion founded upon such a basis, or 
promulgated by such means? But by what 
calculation of chances are we to account for 
these men purging their minds from the preju. 
dices of their nation, and rising far above all 
that have preceded or followed them ; striking 
at every species of vice with so bold and yet so 
unerring an aim; turning the human heart 
inside out, as though they had all their lives 
been absorbed in the study of it; expressing 
the most important truths in the most un. 
polished language ; teaching by example as well 
as precept ; and, to crown all, composing a 
character, the elements of which were to all 
others unknown, developing its excellencies in 
the most varied and difficult situations, and yet 
preserving to it such an appearance of nature, 
that the mind is constrained to own its reality 
as well as perfection ? 

“* Edward. And yet these men have left no 
other trace behind them but this religion. If 
this had been merely human, surely some further 
information would have descended to us. 

™ Mr. B. But why should such men make 
such an attempt? Why, as Jews, should they 
seek to overthrow the fondest hopes of their 
country? Why, as men, should they act so 
contrary to the conduct of all others, as to 
inculcate the fear of God, by means which they 
knew hateful to him ?, What could be their 
motive—what their ultimate object? They 
did not unite for secular advantage to them. 
selves, nor for their children, nor for their 
friends, nor for their country. 

“* Beatrice. It is unnecessary saying more; 
for nothing but contradiction in the religion 
itself can overthrow the force of the facts, that 
the New Testament was delivered to us by 
such men, and under such circumstances. 

“ Mr. B. Nothing else can; and this you 
must therefore bear in mind. We have pro- 
ceeded step by step, till we have arrived at the 
conclusion that miracles were wrought, which 
prove Christianity to be true; for it cannot be 
necessary to argue in these days against magic; 
nor can it need any long consideration to shew 
that the power of suspending the laws of na- 
ture is in the hands of Him alone who ordained 
those laws. If we may not conclude that the 
miracles of the New Testament were really 
wrought, all reliance upon any testimony, 
however strong, must be at an end, and no 
settled principles of action between man and 
man can subsist: if we may not conclude from 
those miracles, that the religion in question is 
of divine origin, all confidence towards God 
also must cease; and practical if not theoretical 
atheism must be the result. 

** Edward. Do you then think it necessary 
to pursue the subject further ? 

“ Mr. B. The accumulative force of the 
evidences of Christianity is not yet seen; but 
the first great point is gained, viz. that it 
Christianity cannot be proved to be false, it 
must be admitted as true; by which I mean, 
that the evidence already adduced is of that 





nature, that nothing short of the observance of 
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the religion involving an impossibility can over- 
throw it, without overthrowing all the common 
principles by which the moral world is kept 
together. 

“ Beatrice. We must see then what the, 
religion involves, and inquire how far it can be | 
observed. 

“ Mr. B. The religion of the New Testa- 
ment involves several very important consi- | 
derations, and in its details perhaps the sceptic 
may expect to find that weakness which could | 
not be detected in its evidences. But if in| 
these branches also we find additional pro- | 
bability that it is from God, no excuse will | 
remain for him, wdio upon less chances would 
deem it the height of folly to pursue a dif- 
ferent line of conduct to what prudence dic- 


“ Beatrice. How will you then consider the 
remaining portions of this subject ? 

“ Mr. B. If the New Testament be in- 
spired, as is generally believed, any fault in- 
consistent with that inspiration overthrows its 
daims. If the religion therein inculcated pro- 
fess to be of universal obligation, when from 
the nature of things this cannot be the case, it 
also falls to the ground. If it be founded upon 
the Old Testament, and be connected with it, 
as forming one system of religion, any ob- 
jection which will overthrow the foundation 
will destroy the superstructure also.” 





Retrospect of French Literature. 
January—April. 

THE winter quarter in Paris has not been so 
barren of literary works for many years: the 
crisis in England has been simultaneously felt 
over all Europe : every thing is every where in 
astate of stagnation. In England it has been 
attributed to a too widely extended foreign com- 
merce, and the speculation mania; but, how- 
ever greatly these may. have contributed to it, 
it is very evident that the cause lies deeper. 
At Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburgh, 
there is neither foreign commerce nor specula- 
tion mania to be accused, yet the distress is as 
great as in England. Literature has every 
where felt the shock ; but principally in Eng- 
land and France. In the latter country, with 
thé exception of works in hand being termi- 
nated, the publications of the qnarter have 
been almost exclusively confined to politics and 
religion. Among the former, General Foy’s 
speeches have been printed ; and although aided, 
as it is said, by one of his colleagues in the 
original composition, and the weak parts ex- 
punged for the present publication, they display 
nothing that marks either the statesman, the 
diplomatist, or the man of science. 

Politics. —The project of the law of primo- 
geniture is a fertile subject for the pens of the 
Liberals, and for the display of disinterestedness 
on the part of the first-born. Now whence 
comes this corruscation of generosity, which 
bursts forth like a voleano—this flash in the 
pan of disinterestedness ? Is the generation of 
those whose parents are still living more noble- 
minded than that of those whose parentsare dead ? 
The property of 99 in 100 is obliged to be sold 
because the children cannot agree on the mode 
of partition ; on which account, were it not for 
the law, so senselessly attacked, the territory 
of France would, in fifty years, be reduced to 
spade husbandry, not two in a whole parish 
being able to have a team of horses and a 
plough. M. Cottu, who, some years since, 
travelled the northern circuit with Mr. Scarlet, 
has written a sound, sensible’ pamphlet in favour 
of the project,’ in which he ably refutes all the 


Religion.—Certainly this is the last subject 
on which to create a jest; yet who that has 
passed through his Reading Made Easy can, 
without a smile, look on a work entitled Devo- 
tion Made Easy? 

Florian, in his drama of Arlequin Maitre de 
Maison, has a scene in which a number of pro- 
jectors present their schemes for rendering him 
as rich as Croesus. One of the projects is to make 
all the poor happy at the same time, by reducing 
the price of bread to a halfpenny the pound 
weight. Arlequin’s philanthropy caught at this 
project, which the author developed as follows: 
—‘* You must observe, sir, that cherry-stones 
have no value in common, I therefore propose 
to buy the valley of Montmorency, which, as 
you know, is planted with cherry-trees: this 
will furnish us with abundance of cherry-stones, 
and I have invented a little dijow of a mill, 
which a lady can carry in her reticule, and 
instead of idling her time after dinner, she 
can amuse herself in grinding a pound of cherry- 
stones, which will give flour enough to make a 
loaf for her consumption the next day: thus 
every one may make their bread, and amuse 
themselves at the same time.” 

The author of the» work Devotion Made 
Easy, seems to be a projector of the same school. 
We are told that the path of virtue is a thorny 
way, and that ‘* narrow is the gate,” &c.; 
** that it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven,” &c. &c. &c. * Do not alarm your- 
selves at these texts,” says the writer, Lemoine, 
*T tell you that the path of virtue is strewed | 
with roses, and as to heaven, you may gain it | 
in amusing yourselves. You may divert your- 
selves in beholding the sports which the holy 
writings attribute to Divine Wisdom; you) 
may enjoy the concert of the heavens and the 
harmony of the seasons, both in the ball of the 
planets and the dancing of the stars. 

* But you may say there is too much preaching 
in those concerts, and-too much philosophy in 
these spectacles. You wish devotion to permit 
such amusements as every one can partake of : 
well, devotion allows all this; it knows that 
diversion is as necessary for the mind as repose 
and food are for the body. 

*¢ In this it imitates Nature, which is not al- 
ways occupied in making pines and cedars, 
marbles and metals ; but diverts herself in per- 
fuming flowers and painting precious stones. 

‘* Tt has the authority of the police, which gives 
holidays to the people, vacations to magistrates, 
and spectacles to all conditions and all ages. 





which blends with its most august ceremonies 
perfumes, and vocal and instrumental music. 

** Devotion is not incompatible with finery : 
it is particularly written, that the first angel 
was covered with all sorts of precious stones.”’ 

We are arrived at the chapter where the 


“ It has the authority of the church also, | 


of the writer; but from the circumstance that 
he is almost regarded as a deserter from the 
camp, whose conscience compels him to strip off 
the mask of hypocrisy which covers the order. 
Hence his book has had a greater run, and pro. 
duced a greater effect, than that of the Abbé de 
Pradt, Du Jésuitisme Ancien et Moderne. 

Another production of violent assault on the 
same side is a small duodecimo volume in 
English, by Simon Lowe, called A Picture of 
Popery, in which “ the Papists,” it is con- 
tended from their own writings, are the worst 
of subjects, the worst of neighbours, and the 
worst of Christians. Nearly all the authorities 
are taken from the books of the Jesuits, in 
which it is affirmed that theft, adultery, per- 
jury, blasphemy, murder, treason, and regicide, 
are plainly taught, and justified. Touching 
this, the author gives the following curious 
table of crimes justified by the Jesuits, and 
the number of writers on each :— 


On probable opinions, or probablism ---++--- 
On the philosophical sin, invincible ignorance, 
and erroneous conscience 33 

On simony 

Ou blasphemy and sacrilege- 

On irreligion. «+++ ++++++++eseseeeeeeeeeeeeers : 

On impudicity 

On perjury and false testimony 

On the prevarication of judges 5 

On robbery, occult compensation, and receivers 

Of stolen ZOOS «++ ++ ++eeeeceeeeeeeseeeers 33 

On homicide 

On high treason and regicide - -- 

. Total 326 
And it is added. that these 326 dangerous 
publications are annually approved by three 
theologians of the Order, appointed for that pur- 
pose.. You see that your Southey and Butler 
controversy is child’s-play to the contest of sects 
waging throughout France. But, in fairness 
towards the foregoing table, it may be proper to 
subjoin the censures and condemnations pro- 
nounced against those doctrines. We find— 
lst. Above forty censures pronounced by different univer- 
sities and faculties of theology. 

2d. Upwards of one hundred pronounced by bishops and 
archbishops of the greatest merit and piety. 

3d. Three by provincial assemblies of the clergy. 

4th. Seven by general assemblies of the i 

5th. In fine, uy i eighty x corres of, 
the Court of Rome, briefs, bulls, and apostolical letters. 

We turn with pleasure from this subject to 
that of 

Travels.—The most remarkable book of 
travels that has appeared since Christmas, is 
under the modest title of Notes d'un Voyage 
fait dans le Levant en 1816 et 1817. 

While others assume pompous titles to usher 
into the world the crude concoctions of vanity 
and ignorance which they call travels, M. Am« 
broise Firmin Didot, after keeping his manu. 
script the number of years prescribed by Horace 
for corrections, and employed the lima, labor, ao 
mora, to render his work more worthy of the 
public, prints it in a small number, as if diffi- 
dent of his own abilities ; and, lest it should be 








author asserts, that ‘ contemplation is not 
necessary to devotion.’ We dare go no further. 
He is quite resolved that his readers shall not 
be righteons overmuch, as he praises mediocrity 
in devotion, and alleges that a person may 
work out his salvation without either pain or 
trouble. 2 

From this work of a Jesuit, we turn to a 
bitter publication directed against the Society 
of Jesus, viz. M. Montlosier’s Mémoire a con- 
sulter sur un Systeme Religieux et Politique, 
tendant a renverser la Religion, la Société, et le 
Tréne. Such is the heat of controversy here, 
that a large edition of this work has been sold 
in three months. The Jesuits have seldom had 
a more redoubtable antagonist, not from the 





nonsense uttered against it, 


superiority of the arguments or‘the eloquence 


considered as tending to diminish the lustre 
|attached to the name of Didot, puts it forth 
anonymously. 

Happily for his fame, none of those precau- 
tions were necessary. Talent seems hereditary 
in the family of the Didots, and that talent is 
cultivated with the greatest care, by the best 
classical and general education which can be 
given. 

The great interest of M. A, F. Didot’s 
work demands that copious extracts should be 
quoted, as he is one of those rare authors who 
travel with a state of knowl which enables 
them justly to appreciate and describe what 
they see ; whose principal object is the acquisi- 
tion of genuine information, and that of pub~ 


lishing it a mere subsidiary consideration. “With 
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such an author, it is delightful to travel. 


observation, enables you to compare 


very valuable work for a separate article. 


Vues Pittoresques de l’ Ecosse.—Picturesque 
views of Scotland, from drawings made on the 
oe by Pernot, to illustrate the scenes in Sir 

alter Scott’s novels, with descriptions by Sir 
Walter, arranged for the press by Dr. Pichot. 
uired a name 
here as distinguished as in England, and this 
work is intended to give them a local habitation. 

fished by livraisons, of five 
ttes, in 4to. The conception 
of the work, and arrangement of the text, does 
honour to Dr. Pichot, who has been most ably 
seconded by the artist and publisher, M. Charles 
Gosselin, who, we understand, has made above 
five thousand pounds by the publications of 
that delightful author’s works, in French. 
Indeed, Sir Walter has supplanted in the French 
public, all the De Souzas, the 
Montolieus, the Picards, the Pigault le Bruns, 
and the d’Arlincourts of the French school. 


Sir Walter Scott’s novels have 


The plates are pub 
plates and two fs 


novel.; 


The Scotch novels are nationalised in France ; 


and many an Englishman who is no novel 
reader is obliged to peruse them, that he may 
not appear to be ignorant of the common topic 
And 


of conversation in the female circles. 
such is still the increased demand for the novels, 
that notwithstanding two editions in English, 
and several editions in 8vo. and 12mo. M. 
Charles Gosselin is preparing, at an immense 
expense, an exquisite edition in 18mo., which 
is intended to be the most beautiful of any 
executed in either France or England. It is to 
comprise a translation of his complete works, 


preceded by an historical and literary notice of 


Sir Walter and his writings; in 72 volumes, 
ornamented with 72 engravings the best 
French artists, from the designs of mne ; 
72 views from the designs of English artists ; 
30 geographical maps to illustrate the different 
novels ;-and a general map of Scotland. 

Such an enterprise, in the present state of 
stagnation in every department connected with 
literature, would be accounted an act of mad- 
ness, were it not known that they are as cer- 
tain to go off us the loaves in a baker's shop. 

Amongst the novelties preparing against the 
mending of the times, is a Gazette Litéraire 
in French, upon the plan, and executed in a 
similar manner with the English Literary Gav 
zette. The Globe is an excellent sound literary 
journal; but it is not varied enough. The 
articles are excellent for philosophical readers ; 
but as they form the smallest class, a work is 
wanted which embraces that immense variety 
which dispenses the reader.from subscribing for 
a multitude of journals.* 


anal 
Denham's. African Travels. 
_ _ CPhird Paper.) 

AMONG the matters importarit to the geo- 
graphy of Africa, the following statements by 
ajor Denham, relative to the Mandara na- 
tion, may be introduced here, before we follow 
his course to Munga and the Gambarou, or 








; names armounced as connected with the Gazette 
LAtéraire magur well for its success; te 


His 
book is himself,—a sure guide, which leads you 
by the hand through the classic regions of anti- 
quity, points out every thing worthy your 
past and 
present times, and the heroes of Homer with 
the not less illustrious ones of our own| pass the heat of the day. 
times, and who want only the varnish of old 
Time to render their names still more sacred. 
We shall, therefore, reserve an analysis of this 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


EEE 


cursion to Sackatoo. 


place I could find. 


tion. 


open, might, if practicable, be in 
persed; and I added, *‘ They are 
pray are there no women in your town ? 


will give them leave.’ 


ren of nature. 


have pleased them more. 


tion. One ve 


ing its own reflected image.” 


the whole country, and we are told— 


immense s of country. 


D’jennie, is inhabited wholly by Felatahs. 


guage of their own, and are Moslem. The 
bear some resemblance to the Shouaas, althoug! 


Mandara is a country called Karowa, and these 
two countries were formerly governed by one 
sultan (Kerdy), until Mandara was wrested 
from them by the Felatahs of Musfeia and 
Kora. The son of the Sultan of Karowa, the 
present sultan, succeeded in recovering Mandara 
out of their hands, and has since been able to 
keep possession, as they aver, from his having 
become Moslem. Be that as it may, he is now 
a Musselman, and an intelligent one for his 
situation: his resources are great, and his 
country by nature easy to defend. About ten 
years ago he found so little defence from the 
walls of his then residence, Delow, against the 
attacks of the Felatahs, that he built the new 
town Mora, nearly facing the north, and situ. 





the number of tinental : 
Fobmstly wes thet lt rosy go.on and prospese 


ated under a semicircular ridge of very pic. 


“ At Yeddie, twenty-one miles from An- 
gornou, a considerable town, walled, and go-| his enemies. 
verned by a kaid, a hut was pointed out to| stance, that no Shouaas are to be found in the 
us, after some altercation, where we were to 


‘** Mandara had been several times conquered 
by these Felatah tribes, which extend over an 
They are found 
through the whole of Soudan, quite to Tim-| himself. The Mandara force consists princi- 
buctoo; and at D’jennie on the Quolla they | pally of cavalry, which, as their horses are of a 
form the greatest part of the population. A 
very populous town, Conally, to the west of}ance. Some of the Kerdy towns occasionally 


that of Capt. Clapperton in his interesting ex-{turesque mountains. These natural barriers 


form a strong rampart on every side but one, 
and he has hitherto withstood the attempts of 
It is rather a curious circum. 


Mandara dominions, nor any where to the 


I, however, took my | south of them. 
place in the skiffa, or entrance, the coolest 


“* The Sheikh El Kanemy, very shortly after 
his successes and elevation, saw the advan 


** The kaid soon after paid me a visit, who] of a powerful ally, such as the Sultan of Man. 
it seemed was asleep whon I arrived. He was 
extremely desirous that I should come to his| the dread of both these potentates : the vicinity 
habitation, and was greatly distressed at not|of Mandara to the Kerdy nations, as well as 
having better provided for my convenience ; 
moving was, however, quite out of the ques- 
The heat was excessive; and I merely 
begged a little sweet milk, and that the crowd | frontier to the north and north-east, had always 
round the door, which I was obliged to keep 


dara, against the Felatahs, who were equally 


the ease with which slaves are obtained from 
thence, was also another consideration. The 
tribes of Shouaas, bordering on the Mandara 


been in the habit of sending marauding parties 


art dis-|into that part of the country nearest to them, 
1 men—} which the sultan had never been able to pre. 


oy 


vent; and the sheikh no sooner saw the ne. 


The kaid, who evidently wished to make| cessity of bringing these dwellers in tents into 
up for his former inattention, immediately 
answered, ‘ Yes, yes! plenty; and they also| determined also on making a stipulation for 
would like to come and look at you, if you 
This I was not disposed 
to refuse; and the kaid, sitting by me, and 
Maramy keeping the door, so that not more | confirmed by the sheikh’s receiving in marriage 
than three or four came in at a time, I received 
upwards of one hundred of the softer sex. 
Some of them were beautiful, unaffected child- 
I had nothing to shew them 
but a looking-glass, and probably nothing could 
One insisted upon 
bringing her mother, another her sister, in or- 
der to see the face she loved best reflected by the 
side of her own, which appeared to give them 
exquisite pleasure, as on seeing the reflexion 
they repeatedly kissed the object of their affec- 
young and intelligent girl 
asked if she might bring her child, and, on| great rejoicing, and much barbarian splendour ; 
gaining permission, quickly returned with an 
infant in her arms. She absolutely screamed 
with joy, and the tears ran down her cheeks 
when she saw the child’s face in the glass, who 
shook its hand in token of pleasure on perceiv- 


subjection to the Sultan of Bornou, than he 


the discontinuance of their inroads into the 
Mandara country, the peace of which they had 
so long disturbed. This treaty of alliance was 


the daughter of the Sultan of Mandara, and the 
marriage portion was to be the produce of an 
immediate expedition into the Kerdy country, 
called Musgow, to the south-east of Mandara, 
by the united forces of the sheikh and the sul- 
tan. The results were as favourable as the 
most savage confederacy could have anticipated. 
Three thousand unfortunate wretches were 
dragged from their native wilds and sold to 
perpetual slavery; while, probably, double that 
riumber were sacrificed to obtain them. These 
nuptials are said to have been celebrated with 


the blood, however, which had been shed in the 
path to the altar, one would almost think, was 
sufficient to have extinguished the hymeneal 
torch, and annihilated the bearers, 

“ This treaty of alliance left the Sultan of 
Mandara no other enemies than the Felatahs 


he Felatahs are the most warlike people of | to contend with, and his power had increased 


too much for him to fear any offensive measures 
on their part ; on the contrary, he had been at 
the time of our expedition, for some monthsseek- 
ing for an opportunity to commence hostilities 


superior breed, have a very imposing appear- 


furnish a few bowmen ; but as their only ob- 


They are a very handsome race of people, of a| ject is plunder in the event of a victory, on the 
deep copper colour, who seldom mix their blood 
with that of the negroes, have a peculiar lan- 


least appearance of a contrary result, they 
quickly betake themselves to their mountain 
habitations. The principal Mandara towns are 
eight in number, and all stand in the valley: 


they are quite a distinct race. South-west of | these, and the smaller ones by which they are 


surrounded, all profess Islamism. The Kerdies 
are far more numerous, and their dwellings are 
seen every where in clusters on the sides, and 
even at the top of the very hills which immedi- 
ately overlook the Mandara capital. * * 

“ By the assistance of a good telescope I 
could discover those who, from the terms on 
which they were with Mandara, had the 
greatest dread stealing off into the very heart 
of the mountains; while others came towards 
Mora, bearing leopard’s skins, honey, and 
slaves, plundered from a neighbouring town, 
as peace-offerings ; also asses and goats, with 
which their mountains abound : these were not, 
however, on this occasion, destined to suffer. 
The people of Musgow, whose country it was 
at first reported (although without foundation) 
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that the Arabs were to plunder, sent two hun- 
dred head of their fellow-creatures, besides 
other presents, to the sultan, with more than 
fifty horses. Between twenty and thirty horse- 
men, mounted on small, fiery, and very well- 
formed steeds of about fourteen hands high, 
with a numerous train, were the bearers of 
of these gifts—and a most extraordinary ap- 

rance they made. I saw them on their leay- 
ing the sultan’s palace, and both then, and on 
their entrance, they threw themselves on the 
ground, pouring sand on their heads, and utter- 
ing the most piteous cries. The horsemen, 
who were chiefs, were covered only by the skin 
ofa goat or leopard, so contrived, as to hang 
over the left shoulder, with the head of the 
animal on the breast ; and being confined round 
the middle, was made to reach nearly half way 
down the thigh, the skin of the tail and legs 
being also preserved. On their heads, which 
were covered with long woolly, or rather bristly 
hair, coming quite over their eyes, they wore a 
cap of the skin of the goat, or some fox-like 
animal. Round their arms, and in their ears, 
were rings of what to me appeared to be bone; 
and round the necks of each were from one to 
six strings of what I was assured were the teeth 
of the enemies they had slain in battle. Teeth 
and pieces of bone were also pendant from the 
clotted locks of their hair, and with the red 
patches with which their body was marked in 
different places, and of which colour also their 
own teeth were stained, they really had a most 
strikingly wild, and truly savage appearance. 
What very much increased the interest I felt 
in gazing upon these beings, who, to appear- 
ance, were the most savage of their race, was 
the positive assertion of Boo-Khaloom, that 
they were Christians. I had certainly no 
other argument at the moment to use, in refu- 
tation of his position, but their most unchristian- 
like appearance and deportment. In this he 
agreed, but added, ‘ Wolla Insara, they are 
Christians!” Some of them, however, begging 
permission to regale themselves on the remains 
of a horse which had died during the night in 
ourcamp, gave me, as I thought, an unanswer- 
able argument against him. I can scarcely, 
however, at this moment forget how discon- 
certed I felt when he replied, ‘ That is nothing: 
I certainly never heard of Christians eating 
dead horse-flesh, but 1 know they eat the flesh 
of swine, and God knows that is: worse!’ 
‘Grant me patience,’ exclaimed I to myself, 
‘this is almost too much to bear and to be 
silent.’ 

“I endeavoured, by means of one of the 
Mandara people, to ask some questions of some 
of these reputed Christians; but my attempts 
werefruitless, ‘They would hold no intercourse 
with any one; and on gaining permission, car- 
ried off the carcass of the horse to the moun- 
tains, where, by the fires which blazed during 
the night, and the yells that reached our 
ears, they no doubt held their savage and 
brutal feast. . Hs - 


“In appearance, the people of Mandara 
differ from the Bornouese, or Kanoury (as they 
cal] themselves); and the difference is all in 


favour of the former. The men are intelligent 
and lively, with high though flat foreheads, 
large sparkling eyes, wiry curled hair, noses 
inclining to the aquiline, and features alto- 
gether less flattened than the Bornouese. The 
women are proverbial for their good looks,—I 
cannot say beauty. I must allow them, how- 
ever, all their acknowle celebrity of form : 
they are certainly singularly gifted with the 
Hottentot protuberance ; their hands and feet 
ore delightfully small; and as these are all 


esteemed qualifications in the eye of a Turk, 
Mandara slaves will always obtain an ad- 
vanced price. Certainly I never saw so much 
of them as when sporting in their native wilds, 
with not so much covering as one of Eve’s fig- 
leaves. A man who took me to be a Moorish 
merchant led me to his house, in order to show 
me the best-looking slaves in Mandara. He 
had three, all under sixteen, yet quite women ; 
for these are precocious climes ; and certainly, 
for negresses, they were the most pleasing and 
perfectly formed I had ever seen. They had 
simply a piece of blue striped linen round their 
loins, yet they knew not their nakedness. 
Many of these beauties are to be seen at 
Kouka and Angornou: they are never, how- 
ever, exposed in the fsug, but sold in the 
houses of the merchants. So much depends on 
the magnitude of those attractions for which 
their southern sisters are so celebrated, that I 
have known a man about to make a purchase 
of one out of three, regardless of the charms of 
feature, turn their faces from him, and looking 
at them behind, just above the hips, as we 
dress a line of soldiers, make choice of her 
whose person most projected beyond that of 
her companions. Ks ss - 

** T was abundantly assured that this chain 
of mountains, the highest parts of which, in 
the neighbourhood of Mandara, do not exceed 
two thousand five hundred feet, extends nearly 
south for more than two months’ journey— 
how much beyond that they know not. The 
only communication, in this direction, is by 
means of a few venturesome freed slaves, who 
penetrate into these countries with beads and 
tobes, which are cagerly bought up, as well as 
turkadies from Soudan, and slaves and skins 
are given in exchange. The nations are very 
numerous; generally paint, and stain their 
bodies of different colours, and live in common, 
without any regard to relationship. Large 
lakes are frequently met with, plentifully sup- 
plied with fish. Mangoes, wild figs, and 
ground nuts, are found in the valleys. It does 
not appear that any other metal besides iron, 
which is abundant, has been discovered in 
these hills: near Karowa, to the south-west of 
Mandara, it is most plentiful.” 

Of reported geography in this quarter, the 
following are the chief features : 

*¢ Of the extent of this chain, or rather these 
groups of mountains, I can form no idea, ex- 
cept from the information of the Mandara 
people. I have met with a man who (by the 
way) wanted to persuade me that he was a 
son of Hornemann by his slave, although, 
from his appearance, he must have been born 
ten years before that unfortunate traveller 
entered this country. He said he had been 
twenty days south of Mandara, to a country 
called Adamowa, which he described as being 
situated in the centre of a plain surrounded by 
mountains ten times higher than any we could 
see; that he went first to Mona or Monana, 
which was five days, and then to Bogo, which 
was seven more; and here, for one Soudan 
tobe, the sultan gave him four slaves. After 
eight days’ travelling from this latter country, 
he arrived at Adamowa. These people, he 
says (that is, the Kerdies on the hills; for 
Adamowa itself is occupied by Felatahs), eat 
the flesh of horses, mules, and asses, or of any 
wild animal that they kill: nobody but the 
sultans and their children are clothed ; all the 
rest of the nation go naked; the men some. 
times wear a skin round the loins, but the 
women nothing. This man, who was called 
Kaid-Moussa-ben-Yusuf (Hornemann’s name), 





spoke to me of several extensive lakes which he 


had seen in this journey, and also described 
with great clearness a river running between 
two very high ridges of the mountains, which 
he crossed previous to arriving at Adamowa. 
The river he declared to run from the west, 
and to be the same as the Quolla or Quana at 
Nyffe, Kora, and at Raka, but not the same as 
the river at Kano, which had nothing to do 
with the Shary, and which ran into the 
Tchad; but the main body of the water ran 
on to the south of Begharmi, was then called 
the D’Ago, and went eastward to the Nile. 
Kaid-Moussa was a very intelligent fellow, 
had visited Nyffe, Raka, Waday, and Darfur ; 
by which latter place also, he said this river 
passed. He was most particularly clear in all 
his accounts, and his statement agreed in some 
points with the information a Shouaa named 
Dreess - boo -Raas -ben -aboo-Deleel had given 
me; therefore I was the more inclined to pay 
attention to it. To the south of this river, 
the population is entirely Kerdy, until the 
Great Desert. This desert is passed several 
times in the year by kafilas with white people, 
not Christians, who bring goods from the great 
sea: some of these reach Adamowa. He him- 
self saw white loaf sugar, such as the mer. 
chants brought here from Tripoli to the 
sheikh, and a gun or two, with metal pots and 
pans, and arrack (rum). The inhabitants 
were unanimous in declaring these mountains 
to extend southward for two months’ journey ; 
and in describing them, Yusuf called them 
‘ kou kora, kora, kantaga,’—mountains large, 
large, moon mountains. And from the in- 
creased love of enterprise apparent in our 
rising generation, we may one day hope to be 
as well acquainted with the true character of 
these stupendous mountains as with the lofty 
peaks of the Andes.” 

From the scanty and imperfect materials left 
of Dr. Oudney’s excursion to Ghraat, it is not 
worth while to advert more to that journey 
than by referring to the map which lays down 
the several new places which were visited. 
After his return from Mandara, Major Dens 
ham, nothing daunted by his perilous escape, 
accompanied the sheikh in another expedition. 
against a numerous people to the westward of 
Kouka, called Mungas. It was reported that 
they could bring 12,000 bowmen into the field, 
the greatest force known in the black country. 
When the sheikh marched, Major D. tells us— 
“ Dr. Oudney and myself accompanied him 
outside the gates ; and, at our request, he left 
Omar Gana, one of his chief slaves, to be our 
guide to the old city of Bornou, which we were. 
anxious to see; and from whence we were to 
proceed to Kabshary, still farther to the west, 
on the Gambarou, or Yeou, and there await 
his arrival.” 

In three days after, we find, passing by 
some small but beautiful lakes crowded with 
hippopotami,—(the last lake was called Mugs 
gaby, or the lake of the Sultan of Bornou)— 

“ A few straggling parties of Kanemboo 
infantry had occasionally crossed our path, for 
several days, on their way to join the sheikh, 
but here we found about a hundred and fifty 
Shouaas, or Arabs of Beni Wah’l. After our 
tents were pitched, and we had refreshed our« 
selves by a mess of ducks and rice, we deter- 
mined on riding to visit the remains of Old 
Birnie, which extended nearly to this lake. 
We proceeded by the high road to Soudan, 
and after about two miles came to the spot on 
which once stood the capital of Bornou, and 
the ruins of: the city certainly tended more 
strongly to convince us of the power of its 





former sultans than apy of the tales we bad 
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heard of their magnificence: we had seen 
upwards of thirty large towns which the Fe- 
latahs had completely razed to the ground at 
the time they destroyed the capital, and we 
were now arrived at the ruins of that capital 
itself. Old Birnie covered a space of five or 
six square miles, and is said to have had a 
population of two hundred thousand souls: 
the remains of the walls were in many places 
still standing, in large masses of hard red 
brick-work, and were from three to four feet 
in thickness, and sixteen to eighteen feet in 
height. From the top of one of these we ob- 
tained a sight of the river Gambarou, running 
nearly east, notwithstanding its windings, and 
only a few miles distant. At sunset we re- 
turned to our huts.” 

We have to regret that a longer stay and 
much more observation could not be bestowed 
on this place, which has so often been alluded 
to in the accounts of preceding travellers and 
the reports of natives. And we may here 
remark on a very important feature in the 
pursuit and discussion of African geography, 
which the situation of Old Birnie, as well as 
other cities, besides rivers, lakes, and pro- 
vinces, presents for reflection. We learn that 
the .capital of a great kingdom, which has 
figured on every map for the last fifty years, 
has been annihilated; and that thirty large 
towns, which have heretofore been spoken of in 
every work on the subject, have disappeared 
from the face of the country; and let us see 
how such circumstances would affect travellers 
following each other into these parts at the 
distance of thirty or forty years. Where A. 
described a populous city, B. would find a 
desert, a morass, or an impenetrable wilder- 
ness; and where B. was thus disappointed, C., 
at no very distant period, might again meet with 
towns and population. Such is the fluctuating 
nature of African governments, and political 
and social relations. But not only must such 
alternations puzzle inquiry ;—the change of 
names and other strange changes all contribute 
to the ‘same confusion. Thus Sackatoo,* 


* Sackatoo (according to Clapperton) * is in lat. 
19° 4’ 52” N. and long. 6° 12 E, is situate near the 
junction of an inconsiderable stream with the same river 
which flows past Zirme, and which, taking its rise be- 
tween K and Kano, is said to fall into the Quarra 
four by od gd = Nw ol 2 a A. their lan- 

uw a ing place;’ the cit built by 
She Felatahs after the conquest of Goober nd Zatnfra, 4 
near as I could learn, about the year 1805. It occupies a 
Jong which slopes gently. towards the north, and 
an to me the most populous town I had visited in 
the interior of Africa; for, unlike most other ‘towns in 
‘Haussa, where the houses are thinly scattered, it is laid 
out in regular, well-built streets. The houses approach 
close to the walls, which were built by the present sultan 
in 1818, after the death of his father; the old walls being 
too confined for the fceetiep eopmetion, This wall is 
between twenty and thirty feet high, and has twelve 
Sates, which are regularly closed at sunset. There are 
two large mosques, including the new one at present 
building the lo, bes several other places for 
Pr og as us market-place in the centre 
of the city, and anot! large square in front of the 
sultan’s residence. The dwellings of the principal people 
are surrounded high walls, which enclose numerous 
coozees and flat-roofed houses, built in the Moorish style; 
whose large water-spouts of baked clay, projecting from 
the eaves, resemble at first sight a t of guns. The 
inhabitants are principally Felatahs, possessing numerous 
slaves. Such of the latter as are not employed in do- 
duties reside in houses by themselves, where they 
Aollow various trades; the master, of course, reaping the 
[ Their usual employments are weaving, house- 
ilding, ——— and iron work: many bring fire- 
wood to the market for sale. Those em 
_gtain and tending cattle, of which the Felatahs hav 
mense herds, reside in v without the city. It is 
customary for private individuals to free a number of 
_ slaves every » according to their means, during the 
it feast the Rhamadan. The enfranch sel- 
dom return to their native country, but continue to 
= near their = mee ay es ing them as 
ir superiors, them yearly with a portion 
of their The trade of Sackatoo is at present in. 
gousiderable, owing to the disturbed state of the sur 
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towards which our attention is now directed, 
in consequence of Captain Clapperton’s re- 
sidence there, (we hope, at this moment,) is a 
city of no more than twenty years standing, 
though the metropolis of the Sultan Bello, one 
of the most powerful and enlightened rulers in 
Africa. Timbuctoo may be of only a little 
longer existence. Another example may be 
cited: ‘* Kashna (says Capt. C.) is in lat. 
12° 59’ N. by merid. alt. of Antares. Ac- 
cording to Hadje Amet, it was called Sangras 
about a century ago, and afterwards Geshna, 
from the small underwood of that name grow- 
ing on the ridge whereon the town is built, 
and which is one of many long ridges that run 
from north-east to south-west.” Thus the 
same place must have been described as three 
different places within a century; and it 
would require an intimate and continued in- 
tercourse to know that Sangras, Geshna, and 
Kashna, were one and the same. No wonder 
that famous places, previously unheard of, 
spring up and puzzle us in endeavouring to 
unravel this intricate question: and we may 
also hint at the further implication of con- 
jectural errors, from the fact that at one period 
of the year an immense and rapidly flowing 
river may exist, which at another season is a 
succession of stagnant pools, or even meadows 
overgrown with grass’six or eight feet in 
height. Thus, returning to Birnie, where this 
digression’ broke, we have Major Denham 
stating that— 

*¢ Crossing the head of the lake Muggaby, 
we took a north-westerly direction, for the 
purpose of seeing the remaining ruins of this 
once populous district, and particularly those 
of a favourite residence of the former sultan, 
called Gambarou, situated on the banks of the 
river, four miles distant, which comes from 
Soudan: this district gave its name to the 
waters during their passage through it. Aster 
wading through low grounds, occasionally over- 
flowed, where the wild grass was above our 
horses’ heads, and disturbing a herd of four- 
teen elephants, whose retired haunts were 
seldom so broken in wpon, we came to the 
river, which is here a very noble stream, 
nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, and si- 
tuated between two high banks thickly over- 
grown with jungle, bushes, and bamboo: we 
endeavoured to ascertain if there was any 
current, but the water appeared perfectly 
stationary. Omar Gana, however, and the 
Shouaas who had accompanied us, were unani- 
mous in declaring that after the rains a very 
strong current from west to east constantly 
flowed.”” 
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rounding country. The necessaries of life are very cheap: 
butchers’ meat is in great plenty, and very good. T 
exports are principally civet and blue check tobes, called 
sharie, which are manufactured by the slaves from 
Nyffee, of whom the men are considered the most expert 
weavers in Soudan, and the women the best spinners. 
The common imports are Goora nuts, brought the 
borders of Ashantee; and coarse calico and woollen cloth, 
in small quantities, with brass and pewter dishes, and 
some few spices from Nyffee.. The Arabs, from Tripoli 
and Ghadamis, bring unwrought silk, otto of roses, 
— and beads: slaves are both exported and imported. 
great quantity of Guinea corn is taken every year by 
the Tuaricks in exchange for salt. The- market is ex- 
tremely well supplied, and is held daily from sunrise to 
sunset. On the north side of Sackatoo there is a low 
marsh, with some stagnant pools of water, between the 
city and the river: this, — may be the cause of the 
= prevalence of ague, as the city stands in a fine airy 
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|—must be very acceptable to the multitude of 
tourists, to whom the scenes of pastoral beauty, 
and warlike and poetical recollections, there so 
abundantly spread, attract the wandering foot. 
step. This small volume must obtain a wide cir. 
culation among those who are on the look out 
for those scenes‘ which elder historians and 
minstrels, as well as Sir Walter Scott, have 
pointed out for immortality. The fault of the 
book itself is only that of being too ambitious 
in style, so as to lead to disappointments in 
strangers. Every thing is coleur de rose— 
even smoky chimneys (p. 80) are picturesque. 
These things are absurd enough ; but still the 
guide will’ be found to be useful to the 
tourist, who need miss nothing really worth 
seeing if he takes it in his hand through this 
interesting country. 





School Books. By the Rev. James Macgowan, 
Master of the Academy in Hope Street, Li- 
verpool. London, Sherwood and Co. ; Har- 
vey and Darton: Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd: Glasgow, Reid and Henderson: Li- 
verpool, Grapel. 

WE are induced to notice these publications, 

in order that we may point out a class of small 

books whose practical utility deserves to be 
extended beyond the local precincts, though 
even so populous as those of Liverpool, where 
it has been practised in the system of edu- 
cation. A Practical English Grammar, First 
Lessons in Latin Reading in two parts, Na- 
ture’s First French Lessons, Original Extem- 
poraneous Essays by Pupils, &c.—all tend to 
explain Mr. Macgowan’s successful method of 
conveying instruction; the main-spring of 
which is by adapting subjects and their mode 
of treatment, progressively, to the capacities of 
children—to teach them to think as soon as 
possible, instead of condemning them for years 
to learn things by rote like parrots. If we 
may judge from their going through several 
editions, the author has been deservedly for- 
tunate in his course of tuition; and we re- 
commend his explanations of it to'the attention 
of his brother teachers throughout. the country. 


WE notice the following publications merely 
to prove that we do not wish to neglect any 
that are sent to us for review, though in many 
cases the performances are of a class which 
renders more than a-mere mention unneces- 
sary.— Miriam ; a Jewish Tale, (Hatchard. 
8vo.) is a religious tale, founded on an anec- 
dote in the Cottage Magazine, and meant to 
enforce similar ‘precepts. Christmas Week in 
the Country (small duodecimo volume, by the 
same publisher) is of a similar character, and 
relates to Roman Catholic and Protestant 
doctrines. Poems by E. C. Rich (J. Churchill. 
12mo.) are very mediocre; their chief riches in 
the title-page. Molech; a sacred drama, by 
the Rev. W. Bassett, M.A. (Hatchard. Bvo.) 
does not rise above that level to which ninety- 
nine in a hundred compositions on similar 
subjects, have been ‘confined. Constancy, & 
moral tale (Hatchard), harmless. The Coun- 
try Vicar, and other Poems (Longman. 12mo.), 
very indifferent attempt at the comic. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 15th April. 
M. Grorrroy Satnt Hitarre, the cele- 
brated naturalist, has paid ‘a high compliment 
to our immortal Bacon, who, in his Nova 
Atlantis, had divined the progress of the sciences 
in future ages, and, as it were, preluded to their 
discovery. The House of Solomon ; or, College 
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of the Works of the Six Days, a dream of that 
eminent philosopher, has been in some measure 
realised by the dissections of Hunter, Cuvier, 
&c. It is not an object of curiosity to dissect 
animals, and examine their internal construc- 
tion ; if the operation have no higher aim, it 
js either brutal or useless, as performed on a 
living or dead animal: but when the object is 
to trace the organisation of the animal in its 
relations to other animals, and especially man, 
and discover, in the very organic structure of 
the subject, the germ of its habits and propen- 
sities, the elements of health and disease, the 
dissection becomes ennobled in its nature. We 
will not, however, go the length of M. Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, in imagining that the production of 
monsters by artificial means, or indeed by any 
means, can ever tend to the advancement of 
science. Nature herself punishes these escapa- 
des by sterility ; and happily the brute creation 
discovers no propensity to the formation of 
monsters : and we cannot compliment M. G. 
St. Hilaire on his skill in producing at will a 
deformed chicken, where Nature, left to her- 
self, would have produced a perfect one. 

This philosopher is creating the elements of 
a new school, and instead of cock and bull 
doctors, we shall have cock and hen doctors. 
We shall have Dr. Kitchiner extending the 
science of optics, and adapting spectacles for 
fowls. Salmon and Ody will make them trusses, 
and Sheldrakewooden legs and wings, according 
to the species of deformity which the French 
philosopher chooses to impose on the embryo 
chicken: but perhaps he reserves to himself, as 
first cause of the deformity, the exclusive pri- 
vilege of treating the patients. 

The French are really a clever people, and 
generous too. A maker of Eau de Cologne 
advertises 20,000 boxes at nine francs. Out of 
the first 10,000 he will give two francs five sous 
on each box to the Greek committee, and one 
franc fifteen sous on the second 10,000. Hasten, 
then, and buy the 20,000 boxes, to do a good 
action, unless, indeed, you prefer doing a better 
of the same -kind, by going to Quai Voltaire, 
No. 9, and buying 20,000 boxes at three 
francs ten sous, which, indeed, we recommend, 
as that will leave six francs ten sous to give the 
Greek committee. Now we cannot but admire 
the generosity of the man who wants to take 
about 1,500/. out of the pockets of the public 
for the Greeks, m order to put upwards of 
3000/. into his own. Yet this he calls a sacri- 
fice—a proof that all the Greeks in the world 
are not born in the Archipelago: and it is the 
case to say, as of old, Timeo Danaos et dona 
Serentes. 

Signor Sgricci, the celebrated improvisatore, 
on Thursday evening, was to recite a tragedy, 
to be fixed on by the company at the instant. 
The names were put into an urn; several 
came up which the public rejected; at length 
a young lady dréw: The Fall of Missolonghi. 
Raptures of applause followed. Sgricci hesi- 
tated to treat a political subject. Is it certain, 
said he, that Missolonghi has fallen ? and even 
if so, I know not the names of any of the per- 
sonages. A Greek rose and named a score of 
them. Sgricci smiled: I cannot bring the 
whole staff into my play. At length it was 
decided that he should take the Archbishop and 
Costa, whose wife shouldbe the archbishop's 
niece. I will also introduce, said he, Ibrahim 
and one of his confidents. . Here the audience 
cried ont, and Selves, the infamous renegado ! 
Selves, the shame of France!) Hejalso agreed 
to bring in the tombs of Marco Botearis, Lord 
Byron, and General Normaun : and collecting 
himself a little, he produced a magical effect by 
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the ardour, the rapidity, and sublimity of his 
ideas, and the exquisite touches of pathos, 
which, added to the charm of a graceful, 
flowing diction, brought down thunders of 
applause. 

The Société Royale Académique des Sciences 
is dissolved by the Government. The society 


taught any thing but science: it was an abso- 
lute nullity in literature, even though M. 
Viennet sometimes essayed his talents there. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

LETTERS have been received from Captains 
Clapperton and Pearce, dated Badagry, in the 
Bight of Benin, 29th November. A merchant 
there, of the name of Houston, was to proceed 
with them, in palanquins, through the King of 
Badagry’s territories (about 125 miles), and 
into those of the King of Hio. Beyond Hio is 
Nyffé of Nyffoo, to which the route lies through 
Tassa, and these places are represented to lie,— 
Tassa about 225 miles from Hio, and Nyffé as 
much from Tassa. Nyffé is to the south of 
Bello’s dominions, and his capital Sackatoo. It 
is stated that no obstacles are feared after reach- 
ing Hio. At Whydah our countrymen had 
met a M. de Souza, a Portuguese, and also 
Mr. James, who is so much spoken of in Bow- 
dich’s Travels: both these persons recom- 
mended them to proceed by Dahomey, and to 
visit the king of that country at his capital 
Abomey. Mr. Dickson seems to have been 
commissioned to make some arrangement of 
this sort; but the course, we presume, must 
depend on circumstances, and the fickle opi- 
nions of these African rulers. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 

«¢ These vessels (those ramified in every direction under the 
cuticle) render the skin one of the most vital parts of 
the body, subject toa variety of diseases, and intimately 
connected with various functions, especially with those 
of animal temperature, secretion, and absorption.”— 
Bustock’s System of Physiology. 

Maxcnu, with its dust, livid skies, drying airs, 

and unceasing east winds, has passed on, like 

its fellows in former years, and left us limping 
with rheumatisms, suffocating with asthma, 
barking with coughs, and covered from head 
to foot with tetters, scalls, nettle-rash, and 
all the eruptive ills which “flesh is heir 
to.” Hooping cough and measles, also, have 
assisted to fill up the catalogue of morbid ca- 
sualties, since our last Report ; but, although 
some of the cases have displayed a threatening 
aspect, yet, few fatal results have occurred. 
We have already given our opinions so fully 
on the causes and nature of rheumatism and 
catarrhal fevers, the prevailing maladies of this 
season of the year, and stated, also, the best 
mode of managing these parasites upon me- 
tropolitart life,—that we should be going over 
the same’ ground were we now to bestow. upon 
them more than a simple notice of their ex- 
treme prevalence within the last six weeks. 
Not only has rheumatism racked every joint, 
in its ordinary form; but, assuming the dis- 
guise of ague, pleurisy, palpitation, headach, 
and ophthalmia, it has: attacked the head, 
eyes, chest, heart, and almost every other part 
of the body, in such a manner that it was no 
easy task to recognise our old: foe behind the 
various masks which he wore by turns. The 
eye of the experienced and observing phy- 
sician, however, seldom failed to discover the 
masquerader ; and the same means which were 
found useful in the usual attacks of this pest, 
were found equivalent to his expulsion in these 


instances, Leaving these maladi¢s, without 





farther. notice on the present occasion, we 
mean to dedicate this Report to the considera- 
tion of some of the more prevailing skin dis- 
eases of this season. 

With regard to affections of the skin, the 
old opinion that they are all varieties of scurvy, 
and depend on some humours, is becoming 
daily less common ; and peculiar states of the 
digestive organs are, now, admitted to give 
origin to most of these maladies. That this 
should be the case, is not difficult to conceive, 
if we reflect upon the nature of the general 
covering of the body; its functions as a per- 
spiratory and even a respiratory organ—for it 
effects an important change on the surrounding 
atmosphere; its great sensibility to every al- 
ternation of temperature; and the diseased 
changes in the action of the lungs, stomach, and 
intestines, which a suspension of its ordinary 
offices induces. This, indeed, is the great source 
of almost all diseases; and, in turn, disor. 
dered states of the alimentary viscera are very 
frequently followed by eruptions on the skin. 
The susceptibility of the skin, however, to 
what may be termed structural derangements, 
is more common in spring, and at the close of 
autumn, than at other periods of the year; 
and, in the simplicity of their ideas, founded 
indeed upon correct observation in this in« 
stance, our forefathers prepared the body for 
those changes by anticipated -courses of me- 
dicine and regimen. We have abandoned this 
salutary custom ; and, perhaps, we may attri- 
bute, in a great degree, the increased preva- 
lence of cutaneous affections to the neglect of 
the wise precautions to which our ancestors 
attended. Be that as it may, we will endea- 
vour, in the following slight sketch, to give 
our readers more correct ideas of the nature 
and causes of the spring eruptions than they, 
most probably, now. possess. 

The first of these diseases, which we may 
notice, is that papular or pimply rash, attended 
with great itching, much increased by sudden 
exposure to heat, which medical writers have 
termed prurigo. The little pimples are seldom 
red; but, from the scratching which the itch. 
ing demands, their summits are rubbed off, 
and, a little watery humour and blood exuding, 
concrete into thin, black.scabs. There are 
several varieties of this rash, some of which 
are connected with age and peculiar states of 
the skin; but that to which we are now di- 
recting the attention of our readers commonly 
occurs in spring, in young persons of a deli. 
cate, irritable habit of body, with thin skins, 
It is frequently excited by a fish diet, pork, 
wines, fermented liquors, and a too free use of 
subacid fruits. This rash is chiefly distressing 
from the restlessness caused by the itching 
when the sufferer becomes warm in bed; and 
it is so greatly aggravated by uncleanliness of 
any kind, that, under much neglect, it is said 
to terminate in true itch. The treatment, 
therefore, refers in the first. place to the skin 
itself, which must be kept clean and soft by 
daily ablutions with tepid water; while, at the 
same time, sulphur and soda should be ad. 
ministered internally ; and, after the violence 
of the cuticular irritation is subdued by these 
means, a renewal of the disease should pre- 
vented by increasing the tone of the habit, by 
taking, twice a day, a wine-glassful of infu- 
sion of Peruvian bark holding in solution half 
a drachm of ‘carbonate of soda or of potash. 
Free exercise in the open air, and a light but 
——— diet, aid the power of these reme. 

ies. ; 

The dry scall or scaly tetter: although the 
greater number of its varieties are found at dif. 
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ferent periods of the year, yet one of them 
appears, and is greatly increased in violence, in 
those liable toits attacks, at this season. Inchild- 
ren, who are most commonly the subjects of its 
attacks, the eruption, which in this variety is 
termed guttata, from its appearing in small 
patches like drops, affects the legs, trunk of the 


body, and sometimes the face, in early spring. 
The eruption is preceded by slight fever and 


flying pains before the little irregular patches 


appear, which soon become rough and scaly. 
In the commencement of the attack there is 
always some degree of fever ; and consequently 
the treatment should be commenced by sub- 
duing this state, and placing the individual 
affected on a light, mild diet, avoiding every 
thing which contains pepper, or which is aces- 
cent. The remainder of the management consists 
in the internal use of soda and sulphur, in con- 
junction with small doses of calomel and tartar 
emetic at bed-time; and the decoction of bark 
with an alkali twice or three times in the 
course of the day. The best local application 
is emulsion of bitter almonds, containing the 
prussic acid of the shops, in the proportion of 
six ounces of the former and two drachms of 
the latter. It should be applied, by means of a 
sponge, several times a day. Pickles, vinegar, 
lemon-juice, much sugar and pastry, are ex- 
tremely injurious in this eruption. 

Febrile nettle-rash, another of the spring 
eruptions, is generally connected with some 
disordered state of the stomach, and, therefore, 
is preceded by pain and sickness of that or- 
gan, languor, drowsiness, and general fever, 
for a few days before it appears. The eruption 
closely resembles that which follows the stinging 
of nettles ; white, elevated portions of the skin, 
of an irregular, roundish figure rising amidst 
vivid red patches not elevated. It never forms 
any matter or fluid, but appears and disappears 
suddenly on various parts of the body, accom- 
panied with great itching and tingling. The 
whole skin is in a state susceptille of the 
eruption, which may be produced in any part 
of it by friction, seratching, or a slight blow : 
the feelings of uneasiness at the stomach, how- 
ever, are relieved by the appearance of the 
wheals, as they are termed, on the skin, but 
return again when these recede; and thus the 
affection of the skin and the stomach alternate, 
whilst the disease continues. This is the case 
4n so many cutaneous eruptions, that we are 
strongly induced to regard the opinion of the 
ancients correct, that the majority of these 
affections are curative efforts of nature, in- 
tended to throw off internal diseases by driving 
them to the surface. 

This variety of nettle-rash is always in- 
ereased by certain kinds ef food, which should, 
if possible, be ascertained in conducting its 
cure; and in some individuals it is induced, 
at any season of the year, by the use of various 
kinds ef food, which are perfectly innocent in 
others: shell-fish, particularly crabs, mush- 
rooms, oatmeal, honey, bitter almonds, or the 
kernels of stone fruit, and some acerb vege- 
tables, are the most common exciting causes of 
it in such habits; but we recollect hearing a 
eelebrated northern professor of medicine men- 
tion, in his lectures, that he knew a gentleman 
who was affected with a severe nettle-rash, on 
eating the smallest portion ef white of egg ; so 
singular are the idiosyncrasies which occa- 
sionally regulate the digestive functions. 

As the disease depends so much on irritation 
of the stomach, this organ should always be 
cleared, by means of a gentle emetic, in com- 


mencing the treatment ee curing it. 


by the name of Seidlite Powders. 


tom, is to be reprobated. 


among the spring eruptions. 
Rose-rash is another skin disease, which 


summer, and is sometimes mistaken for nettle. 
rash, sometimes for measles, and not unfre- 
quently for scarlet fever, especially when the 
throat is affected, which is not uncommon. 
This rash is preceded by slight febrile sym- 
ptoms for a day or two, at the termination of 
which it appears in blush-coloured patches, 
not raised above the skin, of an irregular 
figure, on the face and hands; whence it gra- 
dually spreads over the body, and, on its de- 
cline, assumes a dull hue not unlike the colour 
of the withering petal of the damask rose. 
Sometimes the rash appears and disappears in 
the same manner as nettle-rash, alternating 
with pains of the stomach and headach, which 
are relieved on its re-appearance. It is excited 
in irritable habits by over-fatigue, sudden alter- 
nations of temperature, and drinking cold fluids 
when the body is perspiring freely after violent 
exercise. It is not unfrequently an accompa- 
niment of other diseases. 

Rose-rash is distinguished from measles, by 
the nature of the precursory fever, which in 
measles is always accompanied with a suffused 
or inflammatory state of the eyes, discharges 
from the eyes and nostrils, and sneezing, if 
cough be not also present; and, not less, by the 
character of the eruption, which in measles is 
in distinct, minute, papular, circular spots, 
resembling flea-bites, that gradually coalesce 
into small, irregular, semi-lunar patches. 
From nettle-rash, it is distinguished chiefly by 
the flatness of the patches, and the absence of 
the white spots in the centres of the red, which 
characterise nettle-rash. From scarlet fever, the 
distinguishing features are more obscure, and 
even medical men have confounded the two 
diseases. The eruption, however, in simple 
scarlet fever is composed rather of small red 
points coalesced into patchés, than the diffused, 
blush-like patches of rose-rash. The eruption 
in scarlet fever on the trunk of the body and 
the extremities feels, also, rough or papular 
under the finger, which is not the case in rose- 
rash; and it declines, not like the rose-rash, 
assuming the hue we have described, but, in a 
scurfy desquamation of the cuticle. In scarlet 
fever, also, the papille of the tongue are 
elongated, and of a deep scarlet colour. 

The administration of cooling laxatives, acid- 
ulated drinks, and a light, vegetable diet, con- 
stitute all the treatment which this disease 
demands. 

Another, among the eruptive diseases which 
are influenced by this season of the year, is 





Zhe bowels should also be kept lax by doses of 


carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, and 
taken in a state of effervescence with a solution 
of tartaric acid, or by the saline preparation, 
which is nearly the same combination, known 
The diet 
should be light and cooling; and, as the 
eruption declines in violence and its appear- 
ance becomes less frequent, the tone of the 
stomach should be brought up by a light 
decoction of Peruvian bark, acidulated with 
diluted sulphuric acid; or by a grain of sul- 
phate of quinia, dissolved in an infusion of 
confection of red roses, filtered, and acidulated 
with the sulphuric acid. Wine, spirits, and 
all fermented liquors, should be avoided ; and, 
consequently, the introduction of tinctures into 
the medicine, which is too generally the cus- 


Some of the varieties of nettle-rash are ex- 


cited by anxiety and other depressing affections 
of the mind; but these cannot be ranked 


generally occurs in spring or the beginning of 
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on the extremities, in patches consisting of 
clusters of small, yellow, irregular pust 
surrounded by a red or inflammatory border 
which after a short time break, discharge their 
fluid, and leave the surface red, shining, and 
excoriated, itchy, tingling and discharging, 
from a glazed, stretched cuticle, an acrid, 
watery fluid, which concretes into thin, yellow, 
scaly scabs. These gradually fall off, and leave 
the skin red, rough, and thickened. The irri. 
tation, itching, and heat, which attend this 
eruption, are almost insupportable. In treating 
this disease, sulphur and carbonate of soda should 
be given internally in the commencement, and 
the parts frequently bathed with tepid water; 
but as it advances it requires the use of anti. 
monials, bark, and solution of pure potass. The 
best local application is a lotion composed of 
the bitter almond emulsion, Prussic acid, and 
very minute quantities of corrosive sublimate 
of mercury ; but sometimes it will not bear the 
mercurial preparations, in which case the bitter 
almond emulsion, mixed with bran tea, is to 
be preferred. When the disease is severe, a 
course of Harrowgate waters is requisite. This 
eruption is one of those which are commonly 
regarded as scorbutic by unprofessional ob. 
servers. In our experience we have remarked, 
that it yields more quickly to the administra. 
tion of a gentle alterative, such for example as 
Plummer’s pill, combined with the compound 
pill of Myrrh and Alves, than to any other 
remedies, in conjunction with the local appli- 
cation already noticed. 

_ One of the most frequent of the spring erup. 
tions, and one also which is commonly referred 
to what is vulgarly called a scorbutic habit, is 
the papular scall, out-breaking, or ecthyma of 
medical writers. It consists of eruptions of 
small pustules, with a hard base, on the 
shoulders and the extremities. These gra- 
dually become more inflamed at the base, and 
fill with purulent matter at the apex, until 
they break ; when a crust forms, which, in a few 
days, falls off and leaves no scar., It usually 
attacks young females of languid habits, parti- 
cularly when they overheat themselves with 
dancing or other fatiguing exercises. Regu- 
lating the bowels, and strengthening the habit 
by means of the decoction of Peruvian bark 
acidulated, and avoiding salted meats and 
stimulant diet, constitute the best mode - of 
treating this affection. No local application is 
required. 

A more severe variety of the same disease 
occurs in persons of studious and sedentary 
habits, who consume much of the midnight oil. 
In it, the hase of the pustule is of a lurid colour ; 
and when the pustules break, which does not 
take place until after a much slower suppura- 
tive process than in the former species, the little 
ulcers do not heal kindly, but acquire hard, 
somewhat rolled edges, and leave a purple 
mark, which remains long visible. The same 
treatment as in the former instance is requisite, 
with regulay exercise; and, when it can be 
obtained, horse exercise, and change toa purer 
air. 

These two eruptions are frequently con- 
founded with another, the aene or face pimple, 
of which there are also several varieties. This 
eruption consists of small, hard, inflamed 
tubercles, which appear on the forehead, tem- 
ples, chin, and shoulders. It is not much in- 
fluenced by season, but very frequently oceurs 
in young people of languid habits, especially 
those whose perspiration-is thick and oily, filling 
up the pores of the skin, and forming 





that variety of the running tetter which medi- 


black points on the nose and forehead, where 
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cal writers term figurata. It usually appears, 
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those minute glands which anatomists term 
sebaceous are seated. In the most simple 
variety of this disease, the little tubercles are 
felt in the skin for some days before they are 
visible; after which they inflame, become 
prominent, very angry or red, shining, and 
painful: a small speck of yellow matter now 
appears at the apex, which exudes on the 
breaking of the cuticle, and forms a dry, yellow 
scab, that falls off in four or five days. In the 
meanwhile, new crops of tubercles rise, so that 
they are found in every stage of their progress 
in the same individual. This complaint re- 
quires less constitutional treatment than the 
papular scall, and may safely be trusted to 
external applications. The best of these is a 
very weak solution of corrosive sublimate in 
the emulsion of bitter almonds, and the use of 
mild soap and warm water for washing the 
face. But, although internal medicines be 
seldom requisite in this eruption, yet, it is 
rapidly benefited by regular exercise in the 
open air, avoiding heated reoms and sedentary 
occupations. Nothing is more prejudicial than 
the employment of purgatives, which are too 
frequently used, under the idea that the com- 
plaint is seorbutic. The diet should be good 
and nutritive, but light; and should consist 
chiefly of animal food, with a very moderate 
share of well-boiled vegetables. 

Such are the more prevailing eruptive dis- 
eases, Which are either produced or augmented 
in their effects, by the change in the habit 
which occurs at this season of the year. From 
what has been said, it will be obvious how 
little they are connected with what is usually 
termed grossness or humour. The greater 
part of them depend on irregularities of the 
digestive organs, or on obstruction of the 
cuticular pores ; and although medical writers 
have thought necessary to arrange them in 
separate classes, and designate them by distinct 
appellations, yet, the treatment is nearly the 
same in all, and consists chiefly in the ap- 
plication of those means which bring up the 
habit to the standard of health, and which 
maintain it there. If the general health 
be good, and due exercise and proper diet be 
taken, the skin will always perform its func- 
tions properly, and retain its pristine purity, 
however its beauty may be altered by age and 
natural infirmities. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Campripcr, April 14.—At a congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following degrees were 
conferred :-— 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. M. Bland, St. John’s College, 
Prebendary of Wells (Compounder). 

Masters of Arts. —C. Jeffreys, L. Stephenson, Fellows, 
8. Worrall, St. John’s College (Compounder); C. 
Dicken, C. C. College; W. Russell, Fellow of Caius Col- 
lege; Rev. J. C. Williarps, Catharine Hall. 

Bachelors’ of Arts.—A. Neate (Compounder), H. B. 
Sims, ©. Lloyd, Trinity College; H. Latham, T. C. 
Hogg, J. M. Elwes (Compounder), J. Dunn, St. John’s 
College; W. B. Frost, Clare Hall; H. J. Branson, Caius 
College; J. S. Alvis, Christ College; E. Lindsell, Jesus 
College (Compounder) ; A. Brocas, Emmanuel College. 


Oxrorp, April 15.—On Thursday the follow- 
ing were conferred 


Bachelor in Medicine, (with license to practive).—J. Al- 
Gerson, Magdalen Hall. 


Masters of Arts.—E. Dawson, Oriel College (Grand 
Compounder) ; J. A. Wilson, Queen’s College; J. Dayman, 
FR » F. Robinson, Scholar of Corpus Christi College ; 
4. Crowdy, Brasennose College; J. Mapaales 
College. ' 
Bachelors of Arts.—J. ett Christ Church; H. Ol- 
dershaw, Reeanees’ ; W. S. H. Braham, Lincoln 

Rey, T> Byrth, Hall, 


Tay, 


College; 


es 


EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


THESE venerable characters have lately found 
another erudite expositor in Professor Seyf- 
farth of Leipsic. From the celebrated Inscrip- 
tion on the Rosetta Stone, and from examining 
many rolls of papyrus, this laborious inquirer 
is of opinion, that the hieroglyphics in ge- 
neral are simply hieratic letters, ornamented 
agreeably toa calligraphic principle. He also 
infers, that both the hieratic and demotic 
letters had their origin in the most ancient 
Pheenician alphabet. The Leipsic Literary 
Journal, which contains a notice of this 
theory,* mentions farther, that the learned 
professor reckons the hieroglyphic signs or 
characters to amount to about 6000, as four 
or more figures are frequently conjoined in the 
formation of one of them. We feel more and 
more convinced, that by arranging and com- 
paring the multitude of ancient Egyptian re- 
cords, inscriptions on stones and monuments, 
sarcophaguses, papyri, mummy cases, &c. &c., 
which now abound in Europe, we shall at 
length be enabled to decipher this long-buried 
language of the early world. . 








FINE ARTS. 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


Ov the anniversary dinner for behoof of this 
excellent Institution, on Saturday last, we re- 
joice to have a very favourable report to give 
The Earl of Liverpool was in the chair; and, 
besides a number of distinguished patrons of 
the arts and eminent artists, Sir Charles Long 
also added much influence to the meeting by 
his presence and countenance. The result 
was a subscription amounting to nearly nine 
hundred pounds, and exceeding by several 
hundreds, we believe, any collection formerly 
made on a similar occasion. It is with plea- 
sure we advert to this circumstance, because it 
is a proof of the reciprocal lustre which high 
station and the Fine Arts or Literature may 
shed on each other; and an example of mutual 
advantages, which, we trust, will induce many 
a succession to follow it hereafter. No minister 
of state, nor individual of superior rank in this 
country, could ever devise a means of obtaining 
so much and such honourable popularity as 
awaits him for the reward of the simpleand slight 


_| exertion of taking a part in some of these benevo- 


lent assemblies. Thus my Lord Liverpool must 
have been gratified by the present testimonies 
of applause which his conduct drew forth ; but 
a still greater satisfaction remained to be en- 
joyed, when he reflected that by thus coming 
forward in the cause of charity he had en- 
larged a fund to a degree which would give 
relief to suffering worth, and spread comfcrt 


R.| Where talent and genius were pining in  mi- 


sery- Sir C. Long, we observe, has promised 
to preside next year: it is an office well be- 
coming his station in society, and great au- 
thority in the world of art, and his assuming 
it must be very beneficial to the Institution. 

The company amounted to about 150; and 
the evening was not distinguished in its de- 
tails from the usual routine of loyal and patrio- 
tic toasts,—short addresses favourable to the 
objects of the association and the general cul- 
tivation of the Fine Arts,—songs and music,— 
and the other accompaniments of good cheer, 
rendered' more agreeable by the good feelings 
which brought the parties together to partake 
of it. 








* Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, 4to. Lei Bart. with.36 
lithographic plates, ae ’ a . 


Society of British Artists. 

140. Portrait of 7. Campbell, Esq. J. 
Lonsdale.—Among the obvious improvements 
in the present Exhibition, portrait painting has 
kept pace with the other classes of art; and 
we are of opinion that Mr. Lonsdale has at no 
time been more happy than in the portrait 
under notice: it is the best likeness we have 
seen of this celebrated poet. That of the 
Rev. Mr. Hay, 129, and that of the late Mr. 
Baron Wood, 183, are also extremely good. 
In these several portraits there is a character 
of composition, and a skilful management of 
the accessories, highly creditable to the abi- 
lities of the artist. 

130. A City of Ancient Greece: the Return 
of a victorious Armament. W. Linton.—We 
have barely mentioned Mr. Linton’s perform- 
ance as standing in the first rank of classic 
landscape. The magnificence of its conception, 
and its truly imposing character, are accom. 
panied by an execution of the details which 
cannot fail to strike every eye conversant with 
nature, and with the effects of light and colour 
upon natural objects; and impress a sense of the 
truth with which the pencil of the artist has so 
successfully presented them to the view. The 
quality of the marble in the prominent columns, 
the clear and emerald-like appearance of the 
water through which the triumphant and 
gorgeous vessels glide, and the furrowed track 
marked by their motion,—are features of high 
and attractive excellence in the piece; while 





the breadth of light thrown upon the principal 
object is supported by a judicious mass of 
shade, so as to give a powerful effect to the 


| whole, and fill the mind with the most splendid 


images of Grecian triumph and glory. 

170. The Burning of Admiral Bruey’s 
Ship, &c. J. Cartwright.—Turning our view 
from the imaginary triumph of a Grecian 
armament to the destructive effects of Bri- 
tain’s naval thunder on the Nile, the contrast 
is sufficiently remarkable; and we congratulate 
the artist on the skill he has displayed in his 
treatment of the subject. The scene of such 
tremendous exploits is represented with an ap- 
pearance of perfect truth and reality ; and we feel 
satisfied that nothing but great practice, or at 
least much observation and study on the va- 
rious effects of fire light, could have enabled 
him to make so successful an application of his 
powers as in this instatice: nor is the grandeur 
of the composition, as a work of art, levs worthy 
of commendation. 

81. Filial Affection. G. J. L. Noble.—To 
this characteristic composition and playful 
group the artist has given a beautiful and 
varied style of colouring, fornting altogether 
one of the most attractive examples of por- 
traiture in the Exhibition. 

80. Portrait of a Gentleman. J. Wood. 
This also is a very clever performance in point 
of taste, execution, and colouring. 

291. Edinburgh and the adjacent Country, 
from the Leith Roads. J. Wilson.—We hardly 
know a more cheerful or animating scene thait 
this Vandervelde-like performance presents. 
Its length and form are well calculated to 
make it a desirable ornament over the fire- 
place, where objects of pleasaut contemplation. 
should ever meet the eye. 

292. Barbel. H. Pidding.—It is impossible 
to turn the eye in any direction among the 
performances in this place, without its being 
caught by a fish, or attracted by the most 
delicious representations of fruit and game: 
Mr. Pidding’s Barbel has, however, other st- 
tractions than the merely deceptive in art. Its 





arrangement, light, shadow, and finishing, 
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make it one of the most delightful little ca- 
binet pictures we ever remember to have seen. 
The Wounded Snipe, 309, by the same artist, 
displays no less talent both in accuracy and 
skill of execution. 

287. The Vicar of Wakefield: a composition 
in the manner of Hobbima. Miss Gouldsmith, 
H.—We have frequently had occasion to com- 
pliment this lady on the talent she so emi- 
nently possesses: on the present successful 
imitation of the Flemish artist she has every 
claim to our praise and admiration. 

326. Portrait of a Gentleman. J.M. Leigh. 
—When a picture like this is shewn to us, 
without our knowing the individual, we are 
bound, in justice to the artist, to express our 
satisfaction at the skill and talent which have 
given a value to the production beyond mere 
individuality. We find in this every desirable 
quality that should mark the character of por- 
trait painting ; and the same excellence will be 
found in others of this artist’s contributions on 
these walls. 

267. Island of Bute, with Loch Zurin and 
Loch Fad, §c. §c. J. Glover.—We have here 
one of Mr. Glover’s very natural examples of 
those striking effects of light and sunbeams, in 
which the separation of the clouds from near to 
distance is happily represented, and where, by 
such judicious management, the barrenness 
of mere extent is made important and inte- 
resting. In 321, Sunset—the islands of Bute 
and Arran in the distance—the same artist 
has exhibited a powerful contrast to the one 
just mentioned ; but we think he might have 
afforded more of light in and on his fore- 
ground. 

423. The Nubian Slave in the Tent of Edith 
Plantagenet. W. H. Brooke.—We have be- 
fore now had it in contemplation to notice this 
clever and brilliant little picture,—but it is in 
the nature of exhibitions and collections to 
produce desultory rather than regular observa- 
tion : we, however, turn to it atlength, and with 
satisfaction remark. the skilful way in which 
the artist has contrived to throw the profile of 
the knight on the drapery of the tent, by 
which means he is discovered through his dis- 
guise; but the whole is a successful display of 
talent both in character and design, that may 
well recommend the artist to attention and 
employment. 

97. A School. W. Gill.—A clever little 
picture, full of character and appropriate ex- 
pression, with a tone of colour that may vie 
with some of the’ best masters of the Flemish 
school. The perspective is a little false, we 
think, and the far figures too much diminished. 





Benvenuii Cellini’s Twelve Casars. 
Ovux notice of these extraordinary productions, 
which display alike the genius, the skill, and 
the indefatigable industry of Cellini, has, we 
learn from their owner,* excited considerable 
attention, and the certain result—great admi- 
ration. Several persons of taste have expressed 
their opinion, that these remarkable works of 
art should be engraved ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in earnestly adding our public recom- 
mendation to the same purpose. We have 
often seen the hackneyed phrase ** multum in 
parvo ;” but never did we see so much in so 
small a compass as in these chasings. An 
Tliad in a nutshell —the life of a Cesar on a 
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silver platter. The mind and the tool of 
Cellini are equally wonderful in these histo- 
ries ; and, lest the originals should be lost to 
the country, (or even if they should remain 
amongst us,) we do hope that accurate engrav- 
ings may multiply, and preserve the designs 
for the general benefit and delight of an enlight- 
ened people. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE DEATH-FEAST.* 
: Irregular Lines. 
THERE was martial clamour heard 
In the Convent’s sacred halls, 
And the noise of armed men 
Sounded strange from cloister’d walls. 


It was the vesper hour, 
But no vesper then was sung ; 
Instead of organ or of hymn, 
Iron boot and steel spur rung. 


The Moon around the Chapel shone : 
What wont she to see there, 

But aged men bent meekly down 
In their still hour of prayer ? 


Now her beams are lost in light 
That torch and taper fling ; 

And falls that light on a banquet board, 
And on a festal ring. 

Cuirasses gleam’d, and waved 
White plumes in their war pride ; 

While with their beads and dark gray cowls 
The Friars stood beside. 


They are foemen—they are Gauls— 
Curses to Spain’s fair land : 

How can the Convent’s holy men 
Join with such lawless band ? 


Yet the Prior sat at the board-end, 
And courteously carved he ; 
While his Monks mark’d not their hour of 
prayer, 
But join’d the revelry. 
There were words of boasting joy, 
Of triumph o'er their foes ; 
And many a song and jest 
Around the wine-cup rose. 


But somewhat of shadow fell, 

As came on the hours of night : 
The haughty lip grew wan— 

The flashing eye less bright— 
The laughing voice broke off 

In the middle of its tale— 
And each one shudder’d as he saw 

His neighbour ghastly pale. 
Heavily on the air 

There toll’d a midnight bell 
And every heart sank down— 

It was so like a knell. 


With a weak and trembling step, 
Rose the Prior from his place ; 

His voice was faint, his eyes were wild— 
It was a corpse’s face. 


** Now think upon your God— 
For I warn ye, we shall meet, 

Ere another hour is past, 
Before his judgment-seat ! 


** Spoilers of God’s fair earth ! 
Profaners of his shrine ! 

Ye have feasted, and unto death 
Mortal poison was in your wine !”” 





* Mr. K. Lewis, silversmith, at the corner of Ryder- 


street, St. Jamés’s-street: whose address we give here, be- | was related on which this 


we observe that he is obl enough to gratify | triumphant of F 
virtuosi with a sight of these Tans we could wish all . nny 


at a convent where they had established their head 





our friends to avi 


themselyes of the opportunity. 





quarters, ~I, 


* In the Literary Gazette, five or six years ago, the event 
is founded. A wild and 
cers were so entertained 


—The morning Sun arose— 

Still the festal board was spread— 
Still hosts and guests were round ; 
‘ But hosts and guests were dead ! 


lotr. 


THE VILLAGE WATCHMAN’S SONG. 

From the German. 

Hank! ’tis ten o’clock !—attend 

To the counsels of a friend :— 

First, kneel in prayer, and then to rest, 

With conscience clear and tranquil breast, 

Sleep sound !—above yon starlit blue 

There is an eye will wake for you! 

Tis eleven !—now attend 

To the counsel of a friend :— 

To him who is o’er his work delaying, 

To him who still at cards is playing, 

I say, leave off !—to bed repair, 

And sleep beneath your Pather’s care ! 

Twelve o’clock has struck !—attend 

To the counsel of a friend :— 

O! if there be a wretch still waking, 

With heart and brow through sorrow 

aching, 

May Heaven one hour of sleep bestow, 

To lull the heart and cool the brow ! 

One o’clock has struck !—attend 

To the counsel of a friend :— 

O! if, deceived by Satan’s guile, 

There’s one abroad on purpose vile— 

I do not think that such can be— 

Go home !—thy Judge in heaven must see ! 

It is three o’clock !—attend 

To the counsel of a friend :— 

Lo! heaven is streak’d with lines of gray— 

Let him who hopes a peaceful day, 

Breathe forth his prayer of gratitude, 

For mind refreshed and strength renewed. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letler III. 
MapameE be Havuperor said of La Harpe, 
that on whichever side he leaned .he was sure 
to fall; as ingenious a mode of expressing the 
errors of party feeling as ever was uttered. And 
it iseven so with all Frenchmen: Macchiavel af- 
firmed of them, upwards of two hundred years 
since, ** Sono umilissimi nella cattiva fortuna, 
nella buona insolenti,”** Let those who show- 
ered kindnesses on them in England, as I, P. P., 
did, call in Paris on their quondam friends, 
and see how they will be received. They 
seem to do nothing without an interested 
motive, and they take their colour from the 
colour of the times. ‘* Stimano,” says Mae- 
chiavel, in his Natura. de’ Francesi, * Sti- 
mano tanto l'utile e il danno presénte checad 
in loro poca memoria delle inguirie o benefizj 
passati, e poca cura del beneo del male futuro :”* 
but burn my wig, if I quote any more Italian ; 
for if I do, Mr. Ebers will be making a pro- 
posal to me to cross to the Haymarket—but it 
will be all in vain, as I will always be one of 
the belly-gerents, and never stand on neutral 
ground. ; 
Poor General Foy one day lately made his 
exit, and his family of course lost the support 
his pay. Forty thousand pounds have been sub- 
cribed for them, to make good the two hun- 
dred pounds per annum minus by the general's 
death. 


which I gathered, with many particulars unfit 
even for P. P., from the Sketch-book of an 
English resident here, gave me a very high 
opinion of the generosity of the liberal party 1n 


* Private.—Both of these learned bits I-picked up from 





a travelling companion. Verb. sapeP. Ps 


The account of this enthusiastic contribution,’ 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


France, and I resolved to go and visit the grave 
of the man who had excited it. I called in my 
way at the Hotel de Mars, Rue du Mail, where 
my friend Mr. O° Halloran lives. I was full of 
my subject. ‘ My dear Paul,” said he, ** you, 
I find, are like the rest—the dupe of appear- 
ances. Do you suppose the party cares any 
thing about either General Foy or his family ? 
It is all for stage effect. Did you remark the 
interesting-looking lady who directed you to 
my room?” ‘* I did; she answered me so 
graciously, that, were I not fixed, I would come 
to lodge in the hotel.” ‘* That lady keeps this 
hotel for subsistence; and who do you think she 
is?” “I cannot guess.” ‘* Why, no other 
than the widow of the unfortunate Labedo- 
yere.” ‘* Indeed! and has the party done 
nothing for her?”  ‘¢ Nothing.” ‘ D—n 
them!’ “* Labedoyére was their tool ; and it 
is a disgrace to the party not to support his 
widow.” ‘* Well, I will support her, for I will 
come to her hotel, and recommend all my 
friends to do so.” ** Well done, Paul! do so, 
and neither you nor your friends will have cause 
to regret it.” 

O'Halloran accompanied me to Pére la 
Chaise ; but I have not time to describe it now. 
He shewed me all the curiosities. I there ob- 
served the superb marble column to the memory 
of Massena, which seemed in its pride to look 
down with contempt on the plain black iron 
railing which encloses the remains of Ney. 
They seemed placed near each other to afford 
the striking contrast between the head that 
intrigues and the hand that executes. 

While amusing ourselves in looking at the 

monuments of human vanity and folly, which 
seem to abound in far greater number than those 
erected by affection, we stopped before a plain 
tomb, on which was inscribed a tribute to the 
memory of an only daughter: ‘* Passing stranger, 
drop a tear to her memory; sorrow has dried 
up ours.” The reflections raised by this sim- 
ple appeal to the feelings were interrupted by 
the appearance of a gentleman, who came up 
to us, with his arm in a sling, and, without 
any preliminary, said, ‘ Pray, sir, do you want 
to buy a grave?” ‘ Not exactly, my good 
friend; have you got one to sell?” ‘* Yes, I 
-have, and a very nice dry one, I assure you. 
I lost my only daughter, and bought a per- 
petual grave for her, which cost me 250 francs ; 
but my brother, General T., whom you know, 
no doubt”—** I have heard of him at Carlton 
Palace ”—‘* He would have my daughter taken 
up and sent to England; so I have got the 
grave to sell; and if you wanted one, I would 
have let you have it dog cheap, though it is 
quite as good as new.” Finding we were not 
grave men, he wished us good day, and hobbled 
away to another group to offer his second-hand 
grave. 

“* What does he mean by a perpetual grave ?” 
said I to O’Halloran. ‘* You must know that 
the permission to bury here is obtained at dif- 
ferent rates: if you want a temporary grave, 
it only costs 50 francs; but the body may be 
taken up at the end of five years, or rather 
another corpse buried in the same place ; 
whereas, if you- pay 250 francs the grave is a 
freehold ; hence you will see on some tomb- 
stones ‘a perpetuité.” The subject of temporary 
graves reminds me,” added O’ Halloran, * of 
an anecdote which will let you a little into the 
character of the French, whom you so highly 
extolled this morning for honouring the me- 
mory of the dead. Look, too, at these garlands 
and crowns of immortal amaranth that deck 
the tombs ; do you fancy they are intended in 
honour of the dead? Look at the chair in that 








vault ; I recollect the time when the widow of 
the man whom that tomb covers, used every 
day to come in deepest weeds, and sit there 
silent and alone in seeming contemplation ; 
while her maid amused herself as she could at 
a distance. Well, this ‘ Antigone,’ for so the 
deceased used to call her, comes here no 
jonger: she does not imitate the matron of 
Ephesus exactly; but she decidedly now finds 
more pleasure out of the Cemetery than in it.” 

After crossing the upper part of the burial- 
ground, O’Halloran stopped short at a part 
where the ground appeared in all the naked- 
ness of an English churchyard. ‘ This,”’ said 
he, “is the place allotted for temporary in- 
terment. Who do you fancy lies here? No 
other than the celebrated archeologist the 
Chevalier Millin, member of the Institute and 
of three-fourths of the first literary and sci- 
entific societies in Europe; he who in his life- 
time was the great encourager of learning ; 
whose apartments at the Royal Library were 
the resort of all the learned of Europe who 
visited Paris; whose rich library was always 
open to the student; whose life and fortune 
was entirely consecrated to the advancement of 
literature and science ; and whose urbanity re- 
quired no other introduction to his acquaint- 
ance than the love of learning. Millin sleeps 
here. He left, besides a decent property, a 
splendid library, the very shelves alone of 
which sold for a sum that would have obtained 
for his remains perpetual repose and a hand- 
some monument: but. such is the base in- 
gratitude of his successovs, and the indifference 
of the whole body of literary and scientific men 
in Paris, that while subscriptions are raised 
under any equivocal party motives, they refuse 
to contribute five francs each to preserve the 
ashes of the savant from being disturbed, who 
was an honour to literature, and one of its 
most zealous and steady protectors. Shame on 
ye all! Perhaps you will say his family, who 
inherited his fortune, ought to do it. True; 
but if that family neglect so sacred a duty, it 
devolves on you, the surviving members of that 
family which was dearer to him than the ties 
of blood.” 

O’ Halloran was getting quite pathetic; but 
though I have a heart to feel, I have eyes that 
cannot weep,—and my mouth is twisted the 
wrong way for sorrow. 

In returning from the Cemetery we passed 
along the external Boulevard, where we met 
two drummers teaching some young recruits 
to beat the tatoo. This spot was selected as 
being the most retired, and they had no fear of 
disturbing the dead. A little further on, half 
a dozen trumpeters seemed to be trying their 
powers to wake them—but in vain. Surely, 
surely, some other place might be selected for 
breaking in young drummers and trumpeters, 
than under the very walls of the Cemetery :— 
but this also is French. 

O'Halloran smiled at my fastidiousness. 
‘¢ Before you have been a month in Paris, Mr. 
Pry, your spirit of observation will make you 
acquainted with strange scenes.—As' it is late, 
suppose we go and dine at the Cadran bleu, a 
famous resiauraleur’s on the Boulevard du 
Temple: it is the house that Delille the 
French poet used to frequent: we shall have 
a good dinner and good wines, notwithstanding 
what the author of the new Almanach des Gour- 
mands says.” ‘* Pshaw, do you think I pin 
my faith on men who write books ? All writing 
amounts, as Dryden says, to this— 


** « Who taught the parrot human notes to iry, 
And with a tongue endowed the chattering pie? 





*Twas —~ Want, fierce Hu to appe_s?; 
Want taught their masters, and their master; these.’ ” 
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MusIc. 

Tue fourth Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
evening, was not inferior, as far as performance 
went, to any which preceded it, and yet it did 
not prove altogether very satisfactory. Mr. 
Lindley ought to remember, and the directors 
too, that even his warmest friends cannot ex. 
tend their admiration for his playing to his 
compositions ; and every lover of what is really 
music will share with us in the hope of never 
hearing his concertante for two violoncellos 
again, in however masterly a style he and his 
son may execute it. A terzetto or duet, out of 
Mozart’s magnificent opera Idomeneo, now and 
then given in the Philharmonic,—such as the 
‘*¢ Pria di partier,”’ sung by Madames Caradori, 
Vigo, and Begrez,—only makes us regret that 
we hear of that work so seldom and so little. 
With Madame Vigo’s singing it is all mezze, 
correct and chaste, but by no means brilliant. 

Spohr’s Overture to his new opera, Jessonda, 
was heard on this occasion for the first time; 
and if it should also be for the last, we do nat 
think the directors need to fear any reproach 
from the subscribers for neglect. It is, how- 
ever, an elaborate composition, and the intro- 
duction, particularly, possessed. of considerable 
effect. The same composer’s violin quartetto 
by. Spagnoletti, Oury, Moralt, and Lindley, 
is in its numerous feeble parts a perfect opiate, 
only to be counteracted by an antidote like 
Beethoven’s glorious Overture to Prometheus, 
which never fails to rouse the audience even 
at midnight, as here, when satiated and ex- 
hausted. 

A new musical prodigy, a young, pianist, 
from Geneva, of the name of Thalberg, four- 
teen years of age, has just arrived in the 
metropolis, under the protection of Prince Die- 
trichstein, of Vienna. One of our first piano- 
forte masters has pronounced his execution 
and style to be much superior to that of Liszt. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Word or Two on the Flute. By W. N. James. 
1826. Edinburgh, C. Smith and Co.: Lon. 
don, Cocks and Co. 

Tuts very interesting little work does a great 

deal more than the title modestly promises ; 

for this word or two has swollen to no 
fewer than 252 pages. The author has en- 
tered very fully into the origin and history of 
the instrument, its capabilities as to arti- 
culation, tone, and expression, and the merits 
and style of the principal performers of the 
day. This.latter part is unquestionably the 
most amusing and instructive, and occupi 

more than a moiety of the whole volume. 

Who, among the numerous class of flute-players, 

would not wish to hear or read about Nichol- 

son, Drouet, Rudall, Tulon, Berbiguier, Sanst, 

Ashe, Sola,‘ Monzani, Gabrielsky, &c.? and 

the talents and styles of all these are here dis- 

cussed with discrimination and impartiality. 

The work, upon the whole, will be ‘perused 

with pleasure and advantage both by the ama- 

teur and the general musician. 


Two works of a smaller compass have ap- 
peared a very short time ago that deserve to 
be made known. 


1. The Garland ; a Duet for two Performers 
on the Piano-forte. By T. A. Rawlings. 
Birchall and Co. 

A Second Divertimento for the Piano-forte. 

By J. A. Moralt. Same Publisher. 

In No. 1 is introduced Dr. Arne’s very 
beautiful air, ‘ If o’er the cruel tyrant Love ;” 
and this,we consider the most agreeable part 
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of the whole, both on account of the original 
melody and the able manner in which Mr. 
Rawlings has worked upon it. 

Mr. Moralt does not frequently appear be- 
fore the public as a composer; but when he 
does, he makes us wish to see him more fre- 
quently. His “ Petit surprise,” though com- 
posed some years since, is, to this moment, one 
of the most popular pieces we know; and the 
present divertimento being somewhat of the 
same character, may, perhaps, be equally for- 
tunate. 
























































































VARIETIES. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel._A version 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, in the Russian 
language, by M. Michzx! Katchénovsky, has 
been published at Moscow. Having, however, 
unfortunately been translated, not from the 
original, but from a Polish translation, it wants 
much of the beauty of Sir Walter Scott’s de- 
lightful poem. 

B hai chais had engrav- 


ed on a favourite dog’s collar: “* My name is 
Floretta; Beaumarchais belongs to me.” 

Regnault de St. Jean d’ Angely.—The Mar- 
quis de Beauchamp applied to Regnault to 
support him with his credit at the court of 
Napoleon. After a few days, Regnault came 
to him and said, ‘‘ The thing is very difficult ; 
for the police have searched, and found a pro- 
test—of I donot know what nature—that you 
took it into your head to sign in-1791.”" “ Oh, 
yes, Master Regnault—the protest which you 
dictated to me.” 

Botany.— The second number of a work 
published at Batavia by Dr. Blume, on the 
Plants Indigenous to the Dutch Possessions in 
India, has arrived in Europe. It is very in- 
teresting, and contains the natural history and 
the deseription of a hundred and twenty-two 
new plants found in the Island of Java; with 
a brief account of their principal physical pro. 
perties, and of their domestic use. 

French Anecdote.—A clergyman having ex- 
horted a poor wretch that was going to be 
guillotined to recommend himself to his Patron 
Saint, now that he was about to appear in a 
few moments before his God; “ In that case,” 
replied the criminal, ‘ I had better be the 
bearer of the recommendation myself.” 














































































































































































































A facetious Lament 
On a recent Event ! 
Wao kill’d poor Chuny ?— 
*¢ 1," says that spoony 
Tom Cross: “* he grew moony, 
So J kill’d poor Chuny.” 
How did he fall ?— 
Forty men, strong and tall, 
With powder and ball, 
His carcass did maul— 
And so he did fall. 


How did he die ?— 

Why, game—he did try 

To give some a black eye, 
Which shock’d Mrs, Fry— 
And so he did die. 

Who dug his grave ?— 
Those expenses to save, 
Some Englishmen brave 

Eat him up—that’s his grave. 
What said the Lion ?— 

He cast a grim eye on : 

* Would my claws I could try on 
Their heads ! you’d rely on 

































































































































































The Tiger look’d serious— 
The Bears grew delirious— 
The wild Lynx stood still— 
The Birds shriek’d out shrill— 
The Kangaroos hopp’d 
A few steps, and then stopp’d, 
And, seeing Chuny’s passion, 
Wrung their hands in compassion. 
Of Monkeys, the crew 
Quite pathetical grew ; 
They wept, and then went 
Their feelings to vent 
In a copy of verses, , 
Which the murder rehearses ; 
While the rest of the animals grieved that 
being moony 
Was the cause of the sorrowful end of poer 
Chuny ! 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


’ | ‘HE GENERAL ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE 
will be held at the Society’s Apartments, No. 2, Parliament 
Street, on Thursday, the 27th instant, at One o'clock. 
RICHARD CATTERMOLE, Secretary, 





British Institution, Pall Mall. 


r 

HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 

and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTs, 

including the celebrated Picture of “ Christ Crowned with 

Thorns,” by WILLIAM HILTON, R.A. purchased by the 

Directors, is Open daily, from ‘Ten in the Morning, until Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS will OPEN their Twenty-Second 
EXHIBITION To-Morrow, Monday, April 24th, at the Gallery, 


5, Path Mall East. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Frere has nearly ready for publication a corrected 
edition of A Combined View of fhe Prophecies, in which 
he states that he has availed himself of the advantages 
for perfecting this subject, which have been afforded by 
the late expiration of another grand prophetic period— 
the 1290 years of Daniel. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
——— ——— ate use < ae Teaders, 

reparing for publication illiam Carpenter, 

Editor of the Critica Biblica, &e. Re. 
Ports of England.—No.1I. Containing two plates, 
Whitby and Scarborough, in highly-finished mezzotinto, 
from drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R. A. is announced 
as nearly ready for publication. ‘The work will embrace 
all the | chartered Ports of England. 
The Poetical Album of Seanoth and Gesegp Read Dixon 
will be out in about a fo ht. 
Literary Discoveries.—Professor Rezzi, the keeper of the 
Barberini Library, has — discovered a manuscript copy 
of the Divina Comedia of Dante, with Landino’s Com- 
mentary, full of notes in the hand-writing of Tasso. 
These notes display great learning and taste, and shew the 
attention with which the illustrious author of Jerusalem 
Delivered had studied Dante's poem. M. Rezzi has made 
a oo. of this valuable manuscript to Professor Rosini, 
of Pisa, for the pu of enriching his edition of the 
complete works of Tasso.—The Chevalier Arrighi, in a 
little pamphlet + some months ago at Petersburgh, 
States that he is in nm of a very beautiful manu- 
script of Petrarch’s Sonnets, in the hand-writing of Pe- 
trarch himself. This manuscript will furnish the means 

correcting several defective passages in the texts which 
have hitherto been followecl, and of expunging several 
sonnets which have been erroneously attributed to Pe- 
trarch.—A letter from Count Louis Biondi, inserted in the 
32d voluine of the Journal Arcadique, incontestibly proves 
that the ancient and elegant translation of s Fables, 
cited by the De la Cruscan Academy as a mi of lan- 

age, is not in pr » as has hitherto been eens but 
in verse, and, which is still moreextraordinary, in rhyme! 
This curious discovery cannot fail of exciting great li 
disputes.—T wo remarkable manuscripts have been fou’ 
in the libraries of Kief in Russia. The first is a pi 





Bristol Institution, 
HE THIRD EXHIBITION of PIC. 
TURES, by celebrated Artists of the last and present Cen- 
turies, (selected by permission of the liberal Proprietors,) from 
some of the most distinguished Collections, was opened on Monday, 
the 17th of April, and will continue open, daily, from Ten to Five 
o'clock. 
Admittance, Is. or Tickets for the Season, (not transferable} 


HE LAST SIX MONTHS’ SALE of the 
ENGLISHMAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPER, which is 
Printed and Published at No. 169, Strand. 








1gz. 1826, 
Sunday, Oct. 2......... +. 3725 |Sunday, Jan, 1 ........006 4007 
Do. 9.. oe 705 | Do. B eee 
Do. 16,. Do. BB 0s 
Do. 23. Do. 22 
Do. oO Do. 
Do. Nov. 6 Do. Feb. 5 
De. 13 Do. 2 
Do. 20 Do. w 
Do. 27 Do. 
Do. Dec. 4.. Do. March 5 
Do. ll.. . Do. nee 
Do. 18.. + 004757 Do. 19 .... a 
Do. QE. ceceeveree 4131 Do. 26. +» 3075 





*,* The Englishman is published every Sunday Morning at 
5o’clock. Price 7d. 


ALE of Mr. EDWARDS'S valuable Col- 
lection of splendid Books, Engravings, Drawings, Pictures, 
Painted Glass, Carvings in Ivory, &c. by Messrs. THOMAS 
WINSTANLEY and Co. on Monday, the Ist of May, 1826, and 
Nine following days, (Saturday and Sunday excepted) at Eleven 
o'clock each day, precisely, at the Large Kooms in the Exchange, 
Manchester, being a Selection of the most valuable part of 
Stock in Trade of Mr. THOMAS EDWARDS, Bookseller, of 
Halifax, (who is retiring from Business); comprising the best 
Works in Divinity, Poetry, and the Belles Lettres; the best Edi- 
tions of the most esteemed Works in History, Biography, Topo- 
graphy, Antiquities, Voyages and Travels, enriched with very 
choice and early pane of the Plates; many costly and 
highly beautiful Works (English and foreign) in Natural History 
any, accurately and beautifully coloured from Nature; En- 
cyclopwdias; superb Copies of the Galleries, and other Works illus- 
trative of the Fine Arts, recently published in this Country, manyof 
them early Subscription Copies, and selected with great Attention 








and is preserved in the libra tery of S 
Mikhailovskoi. The second of these manuscripts isCopht; 
it belongs to the S » und was given to it by the late 
Count Potocky. The fo! — inscription is on the first 
leaf, viz. «* Manuscriptum quod mihi Cahire dono dedit 
— Cophtorum ; autem offerebam Academia 
iovensi. Joannes Potocki, intimis & consiliis.” 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Morus; or, A Layman’s View of Christianity, 8vo. 9». 
bds.— Dod’s Cookery, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Contest of the 
Twelve Nations, 8vo. 18s. bils.—The Eccentric Traveller, 
4 vols. 12mo. WV. 16s. bds.—Banks’s Ancient Peerage, 4to. 
Bd. 38. bds.; large paper, 5/. 5s. bds.—P of Scotland, 
2 vols. 18mo. Wi. 1s. bds.—-Brown’s Christian Pastor’s 
Manual, 12mo. 7s. bds. — Martinelli’s French and Italian 
Dictionary, 2 vols. square, 10s. sewed. — Mortimer’s 


Occas' Sermons, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Selwyn’s Ancient 
Grecian and Persian Biography, 12mo. 4s, bds,—Lefanu’s 
Henry the Fourth of France, 4 vols. 12mo. id. 2s. bds.— 


——— Diary, (Hanbury’s enlarged edition), 12mo. 


. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
pe y position f 
. is very pretty; but composition (we speak o 
form) seems to be too entirely sonnetical old style, 
We really think well of ;but as yet, what he has 
sent us are poetical exercises rather than finished Ty. 


|. We have no doubt but that by cultivation he may me 


what he wishes to be, 

Many cor ents, unanswered here and separately, 
will, we trust, pardon us till the end of next week. 
ErrAtum,—In our last, page 236, middle column, lines 
7 and 8, the name of Rossinj was accidentally written 





My help,” quoth the Lion, 





instend of that of Mozart, 


to 3 also, several splendid Works, richly 
illustrated with Plates and Drawings: some fine Books of Prints; 
and a few illuminated Missals, &c. on Vellum, (both printed and 
manuscript) of great Interest and Beauty; with other curious 
early Productions of Literature. 
The whole of the Books are in the finest condition, and the 
principal part in splendid, costly, and substantial Russia, Mo- 
roeco, and Etruscan binding; some of them with matchless and 
unique drawings on the leaves, ina style of peculiar excellence 
and beauty, which has for many years been well known to the 
ublic. 

5 The Books may be viewed on Friday the 28th, and Saturday 
the 29th of April, instant; and roy ge may be had, price 
2s. 6d. of Messrs. Winstanley and Sons, Auctioneers, Paternoster 
Row, London; Messrs. Thomas Winstanley and Son, or 
Messrs. ‘Thomas Winstanley and Co., St. Anne’s Street, Man- 
chester ; Messrs. A. Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Mr. Thomas 
Edwards, Halifax; and of the principal Booksellers in the neigh- 
bouring Towns: and to prevent intrusion and damage to this 
valuable Property, no person whatever will be admitted to the 
View without a Catalogue. 
After the Books, will also be Sold, the genuine and valuable 
Collection of Engravings, Drawings, Pictures, Painted Glass, 
Carvings in lvory, and other Curiosities, the Property also of Mr. 
Edwards, &c. of which Catalogues may now be had, as above, 
= ls. each, and no person whatever will be admitted to the 
View without one. 
This Part of the Collection comprises many of the choicest 
Works (a considerable portion of them Proofs) of Bartolozzi, Ry- 
land, Woollet, Byrne, Holloway, and others of the modern English 
School; amongst which we may enumerate the Death of Lord 
Chatham, after Copley, by Bartolozsi, fine Proof; the Death of 
Wolfe, by Woollet, after West, before the words Right Honour- 
able were preiixed to the Name of Lord Grosvenor; and the Cat- 
toons of Kaffaelle, by Holloway, both the Etchings and finished 
a 

he Drawings are principally modern, but many of them ex- 
tremely fine, by Riddal, Smith, (Italian) West, and others; but 
more especially a Set of Six large Italian Drawings after the An- 
tique, most exquisitely coloured, “ equal to miniature Paintings, 
by Cam. Buti, of Rome, who executed them expressly for Mr. 
kford, of Fonthill, and was paid Two Hundred Guineas for 
them. They contain, also, several in Natural History and Botany, 
by the celebrated Miss Stone, Harris, Bolion, of Halifax, Lewin, 
&c, very finely execute 





The Paintings are few, but good and miscellanseus: 
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Gallery, 
retary. 











“This day is armen teak = in ah a en ee. = e _— to be 


HE “GARDENER 8 “MAGAZINE, and 
Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement. 
ay eA by J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. 
This work consists of per pee cenenes relative to the various 
pa og my gardening, aati ulture, and botany. It will also 
view of British and foreign publications on these sub- 


that are constantly | 





de a re’ 
om exhibiting the essence of all they contain on horticulture 
‘and agriculture; and a part of the work to be devoted to adver- 
tisements of books, 
| to the 





Sold, the Goodwill and Copyright of a val 
and other objects and articles c onnected with | © toncern in a Country Town, which has peculiar Advan 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





This day, 2 vols. post oe, Le anew Edition, revised and 
rrect 


EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the aeace of Utrecht. 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





YXOUNTRY NEWSPAPER, GENERAL 

PRINTING, STATIONERY BUSINESS, &c. To be 
abl nd a2. ttdap 
tages of 
for carrying on, to a great extent, those combined 












yural affairs. Communications, post- -paid, to be z 
ductor, at the publishers’. 1 

— “ No, 11. tg appear on the Ist of July. 
By the same Author, 


oe Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 


Price 


established, and is capable of a very increased circulation. 


Branches of ‘Trade. The Newspaper has been long and well 


Address W. W. Post Office, St. Dunstan's Hill, City. 





*i Encyclopedia of Gardening. 2/. boards. 


Printed for Longman Rees, Orme, Brown, and Grom. 

















iam Wakefield. 
This day is published, aioe 23. a coloured Portrait of 


R. WILLIAM WAKEFIELD, sketched | inthe Years 1822, 


in the Court of King’s Bench, upon being Drought up by 
Habeas — from Lancaster Castle. 
‘ublished by Thomas M<Lean, 26, Haymarket. 
w a. may be had, just published, coloured Portraits, price 
2s, 6d. each, of 
Liston, as Paul Pry; Grojan, in Quite Cor- 
rect; Lubin Log, in Love, Lam, and Physic ; Baillie Nicol Jarvie, 
in Rob Roy; Dominic Sampson, in Guy Mannering ; aw-worm, 
in the Hypocrite. Also, price 2s. 6d, Mr. Dowton, as Dr. Cant- 
well, in the Hypocrite ; — Mr. Mathews at Home, in his New 
Entertainment. Price 2s. 6d. 


HE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and MISCELLANY, No. X. Price 4s. 
Published for the Proprietors, by Oliver and Boyd, and John 
Anderson, Jun. Edinburgh ; George B. Whittaker, ‘and Simpkin 
ais Marshall, London; and Robertson and Atkinson, Glasgow. 











Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. bound, 

HE FRENCH MASTER; containing a 

French Grammar, with Questions and copious Exercises 

on the different Rules of it, a Series of French and English Dia- 

logues, and a Selection of French Fables; with a Dictionary of 

the Words used in their Construction. Also, an Explanation of 

the best Mode of Study to be for the ac: quirement of the 
French Language. By E. DU Second Edition. 

London; Printed for ahd ac o. Foreign Booksellers, 

37, Soho Square. 

« We feel great pleasure in remarking that this js certainly one 
of the best books of instruction that ever came under our obser- 
vation.”—Chellenham Journal, 

“ We find much pleasure in making extracts from this work.” 
Monthly Magazine, 





his day, 8vo. 

(HE. QUARTERLY “REVIEW, No. 
LXVI. Contents: —I. Memoirs of Samuel rae 
Wanderings in South America. By C harles Ww oe Ist. 
Cuvres (. let A " 
by Mitchell; 3d. The Birds of power nog tc ae On 
Scripture Sacrifices, by the late James Nicol—V. Vie et Révé- 
lations de ta Sceur Nativité, Religiense Converse au Couvent des 
Urbanistes de Fougéres, écrités sous sa Dictée: suivies de sa Vie 
intérieure, écrite aussi d’aprés elle-méme, ee ig Rédacteur de 
ses Révélations, et pour y servir de suite—V . The Value of 
the British West Indian Colonies, and of the British North Ame- 
rican Provinces; 2d. Importance of North American Colonies to 
Great Britain V ‘Il. Report eeComuitien ee the Wages of Labour 
—VIIL, ist. E before ¢ e House of Lords 
on the State of Ireland, 1825, 2d. Bvthene before the House 
of Commons on the State of Ireland, 1825—IX. Ist. Tremaine; 
2d. Matilda; 3d. Granby—X. Ist. Six Months in the Wi ‘est In- 











ane’ PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
s day, 44 Plates, 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 


ARRATIVE of TRAVELS and DIS- 
COVERIES in NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRICA, 





and 1824, 
By MA, JOR DE 3NHAM, CAPTAIN © eee 
and the late DOCTOR OUDNEY. 

_ ed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


day, Svo. Bs. 


his 
NN NNE BOL EY N3a Ronanatie Poem. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
Professor of Poetry inthe University of Oxford. 
Pri: ae for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











their Ar —_— earings and the T crms tart in ‘Hepeidsy, 
price 21s. bo 

HE SCOrs COMPENDIUM ; or, Pocket 

Peerage of Scotland, including the damn attainted, and 
extinct ‘Titles, with their Descent, Marriage, Issue, &c. 
which are added, an Account of the Kegalia of Se otls and, Second 
Titles of Courtesy, List of the Scots Peers successively returned 
to all the Parliaments of Great Britain, since the Union to the 
present ‘Time, Baronets of Nova Scotia, and a List of the present 
Scots Baronets, Knights of the Thistle, of St. Andrew, &c. &c. 
Edinburgh: Printed for Alexander Macredie, Peter Brown, 
and William Hunter; and James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, 











London. 


n 1 vol. 8vo. price 12 s6 : boar 


SHORT HISTORY of he CHURCH 
of CHRIST, from the Close of the Sacred Narrative to 
the present Time, on the Plan of Milner’s “ Church History.” 
Designed for the U vos of Families = Schools. 

the Rev. JOHN FRY, B.A 
(Late of University College, Oxford ; ) Ree tor of De: psford, in Lei- | ¢ 
cesiershire; Author of a ** New Translation and Exposition of 
the Canticles,” “ A New Translation and Exposition of the 
Psalms,” “ Of the Second Advent of C eee « Lectures on the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans,” &c. 

London: Printed for James Duncan, a Paternoster Row. 
«His matter is unquestionably selected with judgment, and 
Juminously arranged ; his language is clear and concise, and not 
deficient in elegance ; and we rise from the perusal of his work 
with very favourable impressions of his character, with which, 
otherwise, we are unac quainted. "—Theojogicat Review. 








Lately published, in 1 vol. 12mo. half-bound roan, price 3s. 


IALOGUES ITALIENS, tirés des Scénes 
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Published this day, by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


‘n Bvo. price 5s. a 
BSERVATIONS on M. LAENNEC’S 
Method of forming a Diagnosis of the Diseases of the Chest, 
by means of the Stethoscope and of Percussion; and upen some 
Points of the French Practice of Medicine. 

By CHARLES SC UDAMORE, M. D. F.R.S 

Physician in ooniaas to sg a ae gone the Prince Leopolt 
Saxe Coburg 

Also, recently published, by the as a the following 

ks. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Gout 

and Gravel, with general Observations on Morbid States of the 

Digestive Organs, and en Regimen. Large 8vo. Fourth Edition, 

price 20s. 

Observations on the proper Use of the Col- 

chicum Autamnale in the Treatment of Gout, and on the best 

Means of preventing the Recurrence of that Disorder. 8vo. 

price 5s. 

A Chemical and Medical Treatise on the 

most celebrated Mineral Waters of this Country, with Instrac. 

tions for their Use. &vo. price 9s. 

An Essay on the Blood, giving an Explana. 

tion of the Nature of the Buffy Coat, and of the Efficacy of a 

saturated Solution of Alum, as a Styptic Remedy in Hamor- 

rhage. 8vo. 





Preparing for the Press, 
A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of 
Rheumatism, — _—— Remarks on Neuralgia, ar Painful 
Affection of Ne 


is day is published, price 30s 
HE ENGLISH IN ITALY. 
»0.$t Bvo. 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 
Lab rary, C ondypit Street, Hanover ‘Square. 


3 volumes, 





Ti his day is published, 3 vols. post ‘Bvo0. price 7s. 


Rr JOLLECTIONS of a PEDESTRIAN. 
By the Author of « The Journal of an Exile.” 

«The dclights of foot-travelling were, perhaps, never more 
ably, or more vividly set forth, than in these volumes. The inci- 
dents and adventures are rec: ounted with singular felicity; some- 
times gay, sometimes serious, the author is always equally inte- 
—_ always rivetting the attention to himself.”—Morning 

Pos 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 
Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. — 








~ Published this day, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE PEAN of OXFORD; a Poem. To- 
gether with a Reply to Charges adduced against the Uni- 
versity, in the recent Numbers of the Edinburgh and Westinin- 
ter Reviews. 
By WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, B.A. 
« These walls have girded in great ages, 
And sent forth mighty spirits.” 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Greens ; and n Slates, Oxford. 


8 day, 8vo. 2)s. 
HE LUSIAD ‘of CAMOENS. An Epic 


Poem, in Ten Cantos. Translated into English Verse, 


By THOMAS MOORE MUSGRAVE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


——— | with Notes. 





les plus Comiques de-Molicre, par J. MARCONI]; suivis 
d'un Dialogue sur les Dialogues, par J. Barberi. 
Printed for — and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
» Soho Square. 
In the Press, pot shortly will be published, 





now on sale by Dulau and Co. Price 1s. 





dies; 2d. The West India Question practically 

. XI. Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in the vous 1823 and 
1824, by Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, R. 

* ney—XII, Letter to Sir Henry Halford, Ba‘ 

of Inoculating the Small-Pox, which deprives it of all its Danger, 
but preserves all its Power of preventing a Second Attack. By 

. Ferguson, M.D.--XIII. Memoirs of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan. By John Watkins, LL.D., and Thomas Moore. 

Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 








James's Naval History. 

Just published, in 6 large vols. with numerous illustrative Plans, 

price 4/. 108. in — the Second Edition, (with great addi- 
tions and alterations, 

of the 


AMES’S NAVAL HISTORY 

e LATE WAR, to the Accession of his present Majesty in 
1820; including the combined Naval and Military Operations in 
France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Egypt, America, the East and 
West Indies, &c. 
The naval actions of the late war, whether viewed relatively 
to their political influence upon nations, or simply as maritime 
conflicts, afford matter of intense interest to the politician, to 
the naval officer, and to the personal friends of those who have 
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